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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To nove man seems ignoble, but to man.— Toang. 





RULERS OF SWEDEN. 


Ir is seldom that we are enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers so complete a collection of 
crowned heads as is here presented in the 
Svenska Regenter, which is, in fact, a pictorial 
representation in miniature of the history of the 
Swedes from the fifteenth century to the present 
time. Shakspeare has very truly said : 

“There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Fig’ring the history of the times deceased.” 
By which, he continues, one may prophecy 
events based on the data of the past. It is not 
our intention, however, to make any predic- 
tions, but merely to present the picture, that 
people may see for themselves some reflection 
of “the history of the times deceased,” in the 
biographies and in the countenances of those 
represented. 

In the United States, where the people rule, 
the present history and prosperity of the coun- 
try may be read upon the faces of the citizens ; 
but in despotic and monarchical countries, 
where the king rules, the state of the kingdom 








PORTRAITS OF KINGS AND QUEENS OF SWEDEN. 


1.—-Gustavus Vasa. 


*,—Er o XIV. 
8.—Joun III. 
4.—Sie1smunp I. 


56.—Cuar.es IX. 


6.—Gustavus ADOLPHUS. 
7.—CHRISTINA. 


8.—CHaRtes X. Gusta- 
vus. 


9.—Cuaries XI. 


10.—Cuar.es XII. 
11.—Uurica ELEonoRA. 
12.—Freperic I. 


13.—Apo1) nUSFREDERIC. 


14.—Gusravus IIT. 


15, Gustavus IV. Apot- 
PHUS. 


16.—Cuaries XIII. 
17.—Cuar.es XIV. Joun. 


18.—Oscar I. 
19.—Cuaries XV. 








fluctuates with the personal standing of its 
ruler, and may be said to be impressed upon 





his countenance. The immortal Vasa said, 
when his son, Eric, was spoken of as his suc- 
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cessor to the throne of Sweden, “ Alas, poor 
Gustaf! a soul in rebellion, a land in rebel- 
lion !’—meaning, of course, 4 rebellious-hearted 
king makes a country in rebellion—a prophecy 
which afterward proved true. 

Space does not permit us to say much about 
each individual portrait of the group, but 
enough to indicate an outline of their history 
and their influence upon the welfare of their 
country. We have but a slight foundation for 
any phrenological remarks, and therefore can 
give but bare outlines. Our readers can amuse 
themselves én ertenso, if they will, in estimating 
the characters of the kings and queens repre- 
sented. 


It takes no philosopher to see in the face of | 


Vasa the absolute monarchist, yet guided by a 
fine intellect ; hence the comparatively happy 
condition of his country while he reigned. 
The low-headed Charles [X., cruel and des- 
potic, obeyed only the behests of his vanity and 
propensities ; but a Gustavus Adolphus, influ- 
enced by high-toned moral feeling and courage, 
brings up his country to the pinnacle of a glori- 
ous fame, and buries himself deep in the hearts 
of his people. The gay and frivolous Christina, 
the Cromwellian Carl [X., the incautious but 
brave Carl XIL, the weak Ulrika, the stubborn 
Gustaf 1V., the resolute Carl XTIL., his prudent 
and warlike adopted son, the polished and 
gentlemanly Oscar, have each left their mark 
upon the pages of history, which will be found 
upon examination to correspond with their 


various degrees of phrenological development. 
The character of the Swedes as a nation has 


ever been marked with great depth of feeling, 
strenuous self-reliance, and ardent endeavor, 
together with great love of liberty. The basis 
of society there is the “ allodial right of proper- 
ty acquired by labor,” for Swedish soil was 
The early 
history of Sweden is full of mythology, legends, 
and tradition. But little of a reliable nature is 
known of the country before the ninth century, 
when the raids of the Norsemen, or North- 
men, who appear to have been closely allied 
with the Vikings, or Sea Kings of Denmark, 
were a terror to the nations of southern Europe; 
but the heroic age of Sweden is not found in 
the days of barbarous anarchy, when the wild 
warrior-worshipers of Odin followed the for- 
tunes of their rude leaders, but in the glorious 
deeds of the great Gustavus Vasa, who rescued 
his country from a foreign vassalage, estab- 
lished the Protestant religion, and raised his 
country to an honorable position among the 
civilized nations of Europe. 


never won by foreign conquest. 


1.—GUSTAVUS VASA. 


Gustaf Ericsson Vasa, called Gustaf L, was 
born at the castle of Lindholm, in Roslagen, 
Sweden, May 12, 1496, his father being Eric 
Johansen Vasa, and his mother Cecilia of Eka, 
both descendants of the ancient kings of Swe- 
den. After finishing his education in the acad- 
emy of Upsala, he lived at the palace of Sten 
Sture, who was Regent of the kingdom—for 
Sweden was then a dependency of Denmark, 
under King John. But the yoke of Denmark 
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soon became hateful to the Swedes. Christian 
II. of Denmark had ascended the throne of 
Sweden, and took as hostages for his safe 
arrival in the capital six young noblemen, 
among whom was Gustaf Ericsson, who short- 
ly after made his escape. Sten Sture, the Re- 
gent, had been murdered by Christian, together 
with the father of Gustaf, and a great number 
of peasants, the consequence of which barbari- 
ties was the open resistance to Danish authority 
by the Swedes, under the leadership of young 
Fustaf, who succeeded in establishing the Swe- 
dish independence, and was, in 1523, elected 
king. He found a kingdom desolated by war, 
an empty treasury, a haughty nobility and 
clergy, a people burdened with taxation and a 
bad government, and divided in regard to re- 
ligion ; yet on his death he lefta well-organized 
country ; the power of the nobles had been cir- 
cumscribed, Romanism abrogated, and the Re- 
formed Lutheran Church firmly established. 
His moral character was good, though he was 
despotic and arbitrary in will. He possessed 
great natural gifts of body and mind, and was 
highly accomplished. Trade, manufactures, 
arts, learning, and science owed their advance- 
ment in Sweden to him. He was thrice mar- 
ried, leaving by his first wife, the Princess 
Catharine of Saxe-Lauenburg, Eric XIV., his 
successor. He died at Stockholm, September 
29, 1560. 

We need not say much about Vasa’s phre- 
nology. His own history and his phrenology 
are one. Will power and force of character are 
strikingly shown. He had energy, he had 
determination, but he had also the reason- 
ing faculties well developed, rendering him 
thoughtful and sagacious as well as executive. 


2.—ERIC XIV. 

Although we trace the lineaments of Gustaf 
I. upon the countenance of his eldest son and 
successor, and much the same characteristics of 
feature, we also find a look of vanity and of 
pride. He inherited his father’s intellect; he 
was handsome, intelligent, and a great lover of 
art, but had a passionate and suspicious dispo- 
sition. He was born Dec. 13, 1533; and ascend- 
ed the throne in 1560. He made overtures of 
marriage to Mary Stuart, afterward Queen of 
Scots, and to Elizabeth of England, but was re- 
fused, and finally married Katrina Mansdotter, 
the daughter of a petty officer of the guards. She 
was a person of great beauty and rare virtue, 
but the marriage offended the nobles, by whom 
he was never afterward respected. His whole 
reign was occupied in wars with Denmark 
and Poland, in the course of which the Swedes 
acquired the Baltic provinces of Livonia and 
Revel. His trouble with his nobles inflaming 
his naturally suspicious nature, at length led 
him to surrender himself up to a career of 
tyranny and excesses. He killed sixty persons 
with his own hand, many of them being nobles, 
and for several days he wandered alone in the 
forests in a state of insanity, and was finally 
deposed by the Swedish Diet, in the year 1568. 
His brother, Johan, who then became Regent, 
immediately obtained from the Senate permis- 
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sion to take his brother’s life, and gave Eric the 
choice of being poisoned, choked, or having 
his veins opened. He chose the former, and 
died, it is said, after a pious preparation, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1577, and was buried, without any 
ceremony, in a little city named Westeras. 
He left two children, who were driven into 
exile, and died in Russia. 
3.—JOHN II. 

Johan ITI. ascended the throne February 26, 
1577, immediately after his brother’s death. 
Wars with Denmark and quarrels with the 
nobles marked his reign. His conscience was 
his constant accuser. He sought relief in re- 
ligion, in pleasure, in vanity of every descrip- 
tion, but in vain. He attempted to force 
Romanism on the people, but unsuccessfully. 
His disposition was much like that of his bruth- 
er Eric. He was a splendid linguist, speaking 
the Latin, Italian,German, English, and Slavonic 
languages, and understood Greek and French. 
But his extravagance and love for show 
brought his country into great difficulty. He 
married for his first wife Catharine of Poland, 
and had two children, Sigismund and Prin- 
cess Ann, and for his second wife Gunilda 
Bzelke, a Swedish lady, by whom he had one 
son, John, Duke of Sodermanland. He died, 
heart-broken, November 17, 1592, having, with 
his brother, rendered the colossal labors of 
Gustavus Vasa almost useless. 


4.—SIGISMUND I. 

Sigismund, the eldest son of Johan III., who 
had been elected King of Poland through the 
influence of his Polish mother, now succeeded 
Johan III. as King of Sweden and Poland. 
His reign lasted through eight stormy years, 
and was spent mainly in attempting to restore 
Roman Catholicism. His uncle, Prince Carl, 
the youngest son of Gustaf I., placed himself at 
the head of affairs, looking upon Sigismund as 
ene who had forfeited the right to rule, and so 
managed affairs that his nephew, who was in 
Poland, had to resign the crown, and Carl be- 
came King of Sweden. Sigismund ruled in 
Poland thirty-two years, and made many un- 
successful attempts to obtain his lost rights in 
Sweden. He was born in 1566, and died in the 
year 1632. 

The pointed beard and sharp features indicate 
something of the ascetic in this organization. 
There is not much in this face to command our 
respectful consideration. 


5.—CHARLES IX. 

Carl IX. showed himself during his nephew's 
reign to be both artful, shrewd, and revenge- 
ful. After compelling the resignation of his 
nephew, he capped his career by what is 
now known as the “ Butcher’s Bench of Carl 
IX.” On the 20th of March, 1600, he invited 
his nobles to a dinner. Tradition and _ his- 
tory say “that every one went to the dinner 
reluctantly, not knowing that he should re- 
turn.” Their suspicions were not unfound- 
ed, for thirteen of the nobles were soon 
afterward beheaded, and many others were 
imprisoned. He was crowned in 1604. He 
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was a tyrant, self-willed and ambitious. He 
warred with Russia, Denmark, and Poland. 
Not obtaining the love of his subjects, he 
endeavored to work upon their iears, and 
it is said that during his reign one hundred 
and forty persons were led to the scaffold; 
besides, many distinguished men were im- 
prisoned. His word was law—he was a despot. 
Still he was economical in all things; he was 
successful in establishing eleven cities, and did 
much to encourage the trade, develop the 
mineral resources of his country, and retrieve 
many errors of his predecessors. He was twice 
married, leaving two sons and one daughter, 
the eldest of whom was Gustavus Adophus, his 
successor. He died October 30, 1511, aged 
sixty-one years. 

Although Carl is said to have inherited a 
good share of his father’s legislative and admin- 
istrative talents, unfortunately he did not 
receive any of Vasa’s great intellect. He had 
large perceptives, making him a practical ruler; 
but he was devoid of kindness, of sympathy, 
or forbearance. Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness were largely developed, while 
Veneration, Benevolence, and all the moral 
organs were considerably wanting. He was 
vain, petulant, cruel, and deceptive. 

6.—GUSTAVUS II. ADOLPHUS. 

Gustaf II., better known as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, surnamed the Great, was born at Stock- 
holm, December 9, 1594, being the son of Carl 
IX., and grandson of Gustavus Vasa. He 
assumed the scepter at the age of seventeen— 
though by his father’s will he was not of age 
until twenty-four—Sweden then being engaged 
in war with the Poles, the Russians, and the 
Danes, a war which lasted thirty years. The 
country needed a guide and a leader, and 
Gustavus, who had ulready shown his bravery 
and his benevolence, soon secured the love of 
the people. He knew how to heal the wounds 
left by his cruel father; he gained the affection 
of his nobles; he united his kingdom, and then 
prepared to do battle for his country. For 
thirty years he was the fond favorite of his 
soldiers, ever leading them onward to victory, 
until peace was secured with Denmark and 
Russia, and finally with Poland in 1629. The 
Protestants were engaged in a hard struggle 
against the Roman Catholic League in Germany, 
and Gustavus with 15,000 men set sail in 1630 
to aid them. Success followed the Swedish 
arms, and the Catholics soon ceased to despise 
the “snow king and his body guard” as they 
were called. In the spring of 1632 Gustavus 
crossed the Danube and maiched in a con- 
tinued triumph to Munich, and on the 6th of 
November the two forces came face to thee 
at Liitzen. The Swedes began by singin: 
Luther’s hymn, Hine feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
and a hymn composed by the king. Gustavus 
addressed his army, and swinging his sword 
above his head, he gave the word of command, 
and with the cry of Onward! rushed forward, 
followed by his eager troops. Victory was 
already on the side of the Swedes, when a 
strong reinforcement of Imperialists came up, 
and Gustavus, seeing the troops waver, rode 





hastily forward, when, having come too near a 
squadron of Croats he received a shot in his 
arm, and as he was turning aside, another in 
the back, which caused him to fall from his 
horse. The sight of the riderless horse spread 
dismay and fury among the Swedes. A party 
of Croats had thrown themselves between the 
king and his army, and it was not till after 
many hours’ hard fighting, and the loss of ten 
thousand dead and wounded, that they re- 
covered his body, which had been plundered, 
stripped, and covered with wounds. But the 
Swedes were finally victorious, having fought 
with an impetuosity that nothing could resist. 
The spot where he fell on the field of Litzen 
was long marked by the Swedenstein, or Swede’s 
Stone, erected by his servant, Jacob Ericsson, 
on the night after the battle. -Its place is now 
occupied by a noble monument erected to his 
memory by the German people on the occasion 
of the second centenary of the battle held in 
1832. His victories were gained, not merely 
by his strict discipline, but by his moral 
courage, his deep-seated piety, and the uncon- 
querable valor with which he inspired his 
soldiers. His death would have proved an 
irreparable calamity to Sweden, had not 
Oxenstiern, to whom Gustavus had charged 
the care of the kingdom during his absence in 
the field, maintained the renown of the Swedish 
arms abroad, and the political reputation of the 
country among other states. Gustavus married 
Maria Eleonora of Brandenberg, and left one 
daughter—Christina. 

Large Benevolence, Veneration, reflective 
and perceptive organs are shown in the head 
and face of Gustavus. Caution appears to have 
been but moderately developed. He gained 
the love of all, and died deeply lamented, not 
only by his own country, but by the whole 
Protestant world. 

7.—CHRISTINA. 

Christina, the only child of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, was but six years old when her father 
died, having been born December 8, 1626, at 
Stockholm. Count Oxenstiern still managed 
the affairs of the government until 1644, when 
Christina assumed the rights of sovereignty. 
Sweden was in a most prosperous condition ; 
her army was victorious, and France had be- 
come her ally; but the queen’s love of pleasure 
soon plunged the country into debt and trouble. 
She had received a splendid education, was 
well versed in the classics and modern lan- 
guages, yet most of her time was spent in gay 
frivolity. She was fond of the sports of the 
chase. Her sleep occupied only five hours a 
day, and her toilette only a quarter of an hour. 
In her religious views she was skeptical; she 
scoffed at church services; grew reckless; em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, and abdi- 
cated the throne June 6, 1654, in favor of her 
cousin, Prince Carl Gustaf. She afterward trav- 
eled through Germany in the dress of a man, and 
subsequently tried to regain possession of the 
Swedish crown. But her people despised her. 
She died in Rome in 1689, and was interred in 
the church of St. Peter's. 

There is much of voluptuousness stamped 





upon this engraving of Christina, small and 
imperfect as it is. 
8.—CHARLES X. GUSTAVUS. 

Carl X. Gustaf ascended the throne of Swe- 
den in 1654, having been chosen by Christina as 
hersuccessor. In him, Sweden found an Oliver 
Cromwell; like him, he was brave, fearless, 
and true t» his principles. He had extraordi- 
nary strength. His reign of six years was 
marked by brilliant battles and acts of great 
personal bravery, one of which, his crossing the 
Great Belt on the ice, is unrivaled in military 
daring, and enabled him to dictate terms of 
peace to the Danes at the gates of Copenhagen. 
His victories, however, brought no advantages 
to Sweden, and only wasted her resources. He 
died in 1660, after a short illness, leaving his 
son, Carl XI, as his successor. His phre- 
nology indicates great natural force and will 
power, but not much of the reasoning faculties. 
His moral organs appear to be fairly developed, 
though without the height of those of the Pro- 
tector. 

9.—CHARLES XI. 

Carl XI., born November 24, 1655, was four 
years old when his father died, and was crown- 
ed at seventeen. His education was neglected 
in his youth, but he obtained a good knowledge 
of most branches of industry. He made him- 
self beloved and respected by his subjects, re- 
lieved the country from debt by his prudence 
and economy, invited strangers and manufac- 
turers to settle in Sweden, built schools, and 
cared in many ways for the moral good of the 
people. Only one war occurred during his 
reign. He brought the nobles and peasantry 
nearer together by settling their existing 
troubles, and prevailed upon them to make the 
regal power absolute. He ruled from 1660 to 
to 1697, and died on Easter Sunday, 1697, He 
married Ulrica Eleonora, Princess of Denmark, 
by whom he had two daughters and one son, 
Carl XII., who succeeded him. His phrenology 
shows more intellect than his father had, but 
less force. The features are relaxed and soft- 
ened, while Mirthfulness is prominent. The 
moral and spiritual faculties were all quite 
large. 

10.—CHARLES_ XII. 

With the birth of Carl XII. it was predicted 
that Sweden would have a hero for king, and 
time proved the truth of the prediction. He 
was born in Stockholm, June 27, 1682. His 
father, Carl XI., feeling the disadvantages of a 
lack of education, determined that his son 
should not suffer from the same cause. His 
tutors were commanded first of all to make 
him thoroughly acquainted with his own coun- 
try, its resources, its wants, its laws, and its 
prospects; but above all they were commanded 
to give him a true reverence for religion ; every 
day his instruction began with prayer and 
reading of the Bibie, and this habit, inculcated 
in youth, he practiced during his whole life. 
He was a bold and daring youth, a fearless 
rider, and possessed a warlike nature, and at 
the age of twelve is said to have killed a bear 
with his spear. When but fifteen his father 
died, and he received a kingdom powerful and 
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without debt; the army and navy were in ex- 
cellent condition; peace reigned in the land. 
In the second year of his reign a league was 
formed between Russia, Denmark, and Poland, 
and taking advantage of the quarrel of Sweden 
with Livonia, they determined to humble Carl, 
and to that end they occupied the shores 
of Finland with their forces. The Senate was 
greatly alarmed, but young Carl showed a de- 
gree of energy and courage in this crisis that 
astonished even the brave Swedes. He put 
himself at the head of his army, invaded Den- 
mark, besieged Copenhagen, and forced the 
Danish sovereign to sue for peace. He then 
turned to his other enemies, and at the head 
of eight thousand followers defeated eighty 
thousand Russians at Narva, under the com- 
mand of the Czar Peter, and then marched 
across Livonia and Courland into Poland, and 
for nine years gained a succession of victories 
almost unequaled in the annals of the world; 
but with the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, with 
the Czar, began a series of reverses which 
ended in the total defeat of the Swedes. 
Charle escaped with difficulty from the field, 
and sought refuge in Turkey, where he was hos- 
pitably received and sheltered during the five 
years he remained an exile, while his enemies 
were conquering his best Swedish possessions 
in Germany and on the east of the Baltic. At 
last he managed to join his struggling forces, 
and reached his native land in December, 1715. 
His people rallied round him, and soon he was 
at the head of a new army, and besieging the 
fortress of Fredericshall, in Norway, where 
unfortunately he met his death on the 30th of 
November, 1718. He was leaning at night on 
a breastwork, watching the operation of the 
siege by moonlight, when he was shot in the 
temples, and instantly died. With him the 
male line of the Vasas expired, and with him, 
too, Sweden declined from her high position 
into that of a second-rate power. His death 
was supposed to have been premeditated by 
conspirators, his own sister being suspected to 
be in the plot, but it was never proven. 
Charles was a hero in the true sense of the 
word. He detested vice in every form, and his 
name is venerated by every true Swede. His 
great deficiency was a lack of Cautiousness, 
which is not well shown in our engraving. 
(In our “ Self-Instructor” this lack is well in- 
dicated.) His ambition, unchecked by sufficient 
prudence during his warlike and almost reck- 
less career, well-nigh reduced his country to 
ruin. 
11.—ULRICA ELEONORA, 
the sister of Charles XIT., was crowned in 1718, 
but after reigning two years resigned in favor 
of her husband, Frederic of Hesse Cassel. Her 
face is indicative of indecision, irresolution, 
and weakness. She died childless, after having 
suffered great humiliation for her supposed 
connection with the plot against her brother, 
Charles XII. 
12.—FREDERIC TI. 

Frederic I. had an amiable disposition, but, 
like his wife, was too weak to govern his coun- 
try firmly. Under his rule, the great polit- 
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ical struggle between the two factions of the 
“ Hats,” or French party, and the “ Caps,” or 
Russian party (the aristocracy and the people), 
prevailed and demoralized all ranks of society. 
He recovered Pomerania from Denmark in 
1720, on the payment of 600,000 crowns, but 
the following year was forced to cede Livonia, 
Ingria, Esthonia, part of Kariela, Viborg, and 
the islands of Dago and Oesel to the Czar. 
He died in 1748. 
13.—ADOLPHUS FREDERIC. 

After the death of Charles XII., the last of 
the Vasas, Sweden up to this time was dis- 
united by the weakness of its kings. Dissen- 
sion and misrule were rampant. The Bmpress 
of Russia had great control over the Senate, 
and through her influence, Adolf Frederic, 
bishop of Lubeck, was made successor to the 
throne of Sweden. His reign was one of dis- 
aster; he was even more weak than his pre- 
decessor ; his nobles made of him a mere pup- 
pet, and through French influences in the 
Senate he was compelled to take part in the 
seven years’ war against Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, whose sister he had married. After 
a turbulent reign of twenty years he died, Feb. 
12, 1771, leaving his eldest son, Gustaf ITIL, as 
his successor. The same marked indecision of 
character seems to cling to his facial expression 
of countenance as to his two predecessors. 
Still, he was haughty and proud. 

14.—GUSTAVUS III. 

Gustaf ITIL, called the “ Illustrious,” son of 
Adolphus Frederic and Ulrica Louisa, Princess 
of Prussia, was born in Stockholm, January 24, 
1746. Gifted with extraordinary talents, his 
intellect rapidly developed itself, but unfortu- 
nately outward elegance was more valued by 
him than either gentleness or goodness of heart. 
This, doubtless, was imbibed in the French 
court, where he lived on terms of great in- 
timacy with Louis XVI. He was a great lover 
of the arts and sciences; his eloquence was 
very persuasive, but he was vain and fond of 
fashion ; still, he was amiable and full of life; 
and when, on the death of his father, he hast- 
ened to Stockholm, he was hailed with joy by 
the people, and crowned in 1772. France and 
Russia were then at war, and Gustaf hoped 
to retrieve the character of Sweden. His 
first step was to destroy the faction of the 
“ Hats” and “ Caps,” to reconcile the two great 
classes, the nobles and the people, and skillfully 
recover the lost absolute power of the crown. 
The first six years of his reign were devoted 
to the interests of the country; manufactures 
were established, and literature, poetry, and the 
fine arts cultivated. But Gustaf’s love of dis- 
play and desire to emulate the King of France 
in extravagance and magnificence led him into 
embarrassment, and created discontent among 
his nobles. He engaged in war with Russia, 
with Turkey, and Denmark, which lasted for 
three years, terminating in an honorable peace 
after the Swedish naval victory at Swenksand. 
On the breaking out of the French Revolution 
he attempted to assist the restoration of the 
3ourbons, and for that purpose applied to the 
Diet for funds; but they rejected his applica- 
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tions, and taking advantage of his general un- 
popularity, caused him to be assassinated while 
at a masked ball held in an opera-house which 
he had erected in Stockholm. He lived thir- 
teen days after receiving the shot wound, and 
died March 29, 1792. His queen was Sophia 
Magdalena, Princess of Denmark. He was 
succeeded by his only son, Gustaf TV. He was 
a man of varied learning, and the author of 
several dramatic works and poems of consid- 
erable merit. He had by nature an erratic 
temperament, a combination of his mother’s 
greatness and the weakness of his father. He 
was talented, but improper training and gay 
habits tended to demoralize him. 
15.—GUSTAVUS IV. ADOLPHUS. 

Gustaf IV. Adolf was born November 1, 
1778, and was but fourteen years old when his 
father died; his uncle, the Duke of Suder- 
mania, brother of Gustaf III., being appointed 
regent. Headstrong, impetuous, and stubborn, 
as his physiognomy shows him to have been; 
fitter subject to be governed than king to rule, 
he soon showed his incapacity to manage the 
affairs of Sweden. He was married to Princess 
Frederika of Baden, but was divorced from 
her soon afterward. Deep-set hatred of Na- 
poleon appears to have been his policy. He 
involved his country in wars with France and 
with Russia, losing the possession of Finland. 
He had England for an ally, but quarreled 
with Sir John Moore when he arrived with 
troops, and who accordingly returned. Tyran- 
nical; dreaded by his people; despised for his 
inability, he was dethroned by the nobles, and 
subsequently left Sweden and retired to an 
humble abode at St. Gall, in the Canton of 
Basel, where he lived as a private citizen, 
despised by all who knew him, an object of 
compassion, yet glorying in his privations and 
poverty. He died February 17, 1887. 

16.—CHARLES XIII. 

Carl XIII. was crowned King of Sweden 
June 20, 1809, immediately after the deposition 
of Gustaf IV. He was born October 7, 1748; 
received a naval education; made several 
cruises in his youth, and subsequently defeated 
the Russian naval fleet in the Gulf of Finland, 
for which service he was raised to the governor- 
ship. During his regency he preserved the 
kingdom internally and externally at peace, 
and united with the Danes for the protection 
of navigation on the northern seas. The early 
part of his reign was troubled by domestic and 
foreign intrigues to regulate the choice of an 
heir, he being childless, but was at last settled 
by the election of Marshal Bernadotte, one of 
Napoleon’s most celebrated warriors, to the 
rank of Crown Prince, who was adopted by 
Carl XIII. as his son, under the name of Car! 
Johan. Carl XIII, already feeble and old, 
now deputed the management of affairs to Carl 
Johan, who guided Sweden with an unerring 
hand through the critical first years of the 
eighteenth century, and was successful in lead- 
ing the army victoriously through Norway, 
which now became united to Sweden. Carl 
XIII. died February 5, 1818 beloved and re- 
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gretted. In comparison with his predecessor, 
Carl’s face has much of dignity and manliness, 
while Gustaf’s is that of comparative imbecility. 


17.— CHARLES XIV. JOHN. 

Carl XIV. Johan’s life was an eventful one. 
Originally, Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, 
born at Pau, the capital of Bearne, France, 
January 26, 1764, the son of a lawyer, de- 
signed for the bar, he entered the French army 
as a common soldier; became an ardent partisan 
in the Revolution; greatly distinguished himself 
in the wars of Napoleon, and soon attained the 
highest military rank; but Napoleon becoming 
jealous of him, caused him to resign his position 
and return to Paris; and when he was elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden, the only condition 
imposed on him was that of joining the 
Protestant church. His regency during Carl 
XIIL’s later years was a decided success; and 
when he was crowned King of Sweden and 
Norway in 1818, his foreign extraction was not 
looked upon unfavorably by the nobles of the 
land. The breach between him and Napoleon 
widened; their interests opposing, ete | 
in regard to trade with England, which final- 
ly resulted in war, ending in the defeat of 

udinot at Grossberen, and Ney at Deunewitz, 
which victories Carl failed to follow up, show- 
ing great reluctance to join in the invasion of 
France. He died March 8, 1844, in his eightieth 
year. He married Desirée Clary, the daughter 
of a rich Marsellaise merchant, and sister-in- 
law of Bonaparte, and left his son Oscar to 
rule. During his reign Sweden prospered. 
Commerce, arts, and manufactures made rapid 
progress, and the moral and social condition of 
the people was greatly advanced. He won for 
himself the character of a wise and good king, 
and did much for the welfare of his adopted 
country. 

18.—OSCAR I. 

Oscar I. was born July 4, 1799, while his 
father was still in Paris, his name then being 
Joseph Francis Bernadotte, and after the elec- 
tion of his father as Crown Prince of Sweden, 
received the title of the Duke of Sudermania. 
In 1818, after a course of private instruction, 
he entered the university at Upsala, where 
his education was completed, the effect of 
which was seen in his remarkable pro- 
ficiency in science, literature, and especially 
the fine arts. Fora time, he gave himself up 
almost entirely to the study of music, and 
composed various pieces, including an opera, 
several marches, waltzes, etc., hesides compos- 
ing several songs and hymns which have been 
very popular in Sweden. He also imbued a 
thoroughly national feeling ; and when he was 
admitted to a share in the administration, he 
made himself immensely popular by his anti- 
Russian policy—Russia at that time having 
gained an almost overwhelming influence by 
the policy of his father—and when on March 
8, 1844, he ascended the throne, he was hailed 
with rapture by nearly all his subjects. Liber- 
ality and justice distinguished his reign; he 
introduced many tolerant measures, such as 
the removal of Jewish disabilities, freedom 
of manufactures, of schools and commerce. 
Butall these changes were introduced with great 
caution and gentleness, and in most cases his 
prudence was crowned with the most gratify- 
ing success. When the Crimean war broke 
out, Oscar, in concert with the King of Den- 
mark, issued a declaration of armed neutrality, 
but would doubtless have engaged in a war 
with Russia, had not the Paris treaty so rapidly 
succeeded. His attitude toward Russia added 
greatly to his popularity with the Swedes, and 
enhanced the character of his nation in the 
eyes of the world. The cares and anxieties of 
government soon led him, however, to seek 








retirement, and on September 25, 1857, he re- 
— his authority into the hands of Carl, his 
eldest son, who took the title of regent. Oscar 
was married in 1823 to Josephine uharnais, 
the granddaughter of the Empress Josephine, 
and died at Stockholm Julf*B; 1859. 

Oscar possessed a finely culfivated and ex- 
pansive mind, and had large Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Caution, hence he was prudent in the 
exercise of his prerogative; fond of the ideal 
and the beautiful, music, literature, and the 
fine arts being his chief delights. He was 
somewhat fastidious perhaps, yet he was dig- 
nified, polished, and commanding in appearance 
and manner. 


19.—CHARLES XV. 


Carl XV., the eldest son of Oscar L., was born 
May 1, 1826, and succeeded his father as King 
of Sweden and Norway July 8, 1859, having 
for many years previous acted as regent during 
his father’s illness; and is now the ruler of that 
country, and is said to be more highly esteem- 
ed than either of his ancestors, — “simply 
and plainly the idol of the people. In person 

e is a most manly figure, with dark complex- 
ea, dark hair and eyes, and a beard of glossy 
blackness. He is a kind and genial gentleman, 
whose resentments are not lasting, and whose 
friendships are sincere, firm, and unexacting. 
His manners are entirely democratic. He 
makes no ostentation of his royalty, but speaks 
with perfect freedom to all, requiring the like 
frankness from others. He is courteous and 
agreeable. In the palace it is said that he 
greets his friends with the ordinary salutations, 
“ How are you, sir, to-day? Iam glad to see 
you; take a chair here, and let us talk a lit- 
tle ;” listens patiently to all applicants, and then 
answers promptly and fully without the slight- 
est reservation. On the street he rides right 
on to his destination, but returns heartily all 
the civilities offered him by the citizens ; if he 
wants anything, as he rides or walks, he will 
not always send a footman to procure it for 
him, but will frequently run into a store him- 
self, examine the articles presented, and buy 
whiat he desires, like any other gentleman. 

An American merchant gives the following 
account of a recent visit of the king to his 
store in Stockholm : 

“Tt was only yesterday that the king came 
into my store with a single servant. He desir- 
ed to look over my stock, but declined going 
behind the counters, when I requested him to 
do so, probably because he knew it was not the 
custom for merchants to allow such privileges 
to be taken with their establishments. But he 
inquired for everything he wanted ; he exam- 
ined everything himself, and twice stepped 
back from the counter to give room to ordinary 
people, who did not seem to know him. When 
examining the goods handed him, he asked a 
great many questions, and wished to know 
when such and such articles first came into use 
in America. He thus ran into quite a chit-chat 
about the United States, eulogized the people, 
and hoped to see many more of them coming 
to do business within his dominions. The 
goods selected by him were packed in a bas- 
ket; his Majesty took out his pocket-book and 
paid for them like any customer. He told the 
servant to take them to the palace, and in what 
room to leave them; then, lifting his hat to the 
merchant, according to the Swedish manner, 
he stepped into the street, and thence hastened 
along the pavement, as if he had a score of 
similar things to do before his business ramble 
should be finished.” 

The king generally spends the summer in a 
beautiful palace known as Ulriksdal, about 
seven miles from Stockholm, which is consid- 
ered one of the finest places of the kind in 
Europe; here he may be often seen, when the 
burdens of government are thrown off, ram- 

bling among the grounds and park -incognito, 
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taking great pleasure in conducting visitors 
around the palace and gardens, and surprising 
them, when about taking their departure after 
regretting “ that they had not seen the king,” 
by saying “Iam the king,” in a most conde- 
scending and good-natured style, leaving them 
bewildered and amazed. 

Carl XV. has a well-balanced head, support- 
ed by an excellent physical constitution. Firm- 
ness and force of character are well marked, 
but much softened by large Benevolence, Hu- 
man Nature, Mirthfulness, and Agreeableness. 
He has a finely developed intellect, and looks 
as he is, a courtly and gentlemanly king. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

_ In conclusion, we give a few statistics rela- 
tive to Sweden and her standing at the pres- 
ent time. Her government is a hereditary 
and constitutional monarchy, the succession 
following in the male line, who must profess 
the Lutheran faith. The king is assisted in 
the administration by a council of ten, consist- 
ing of three privy councilors, and seven others 
who act as ministers of justice, war, the marine, 
finance, religion, foreign affairs, and internal 
affairs respectively. The Diet formerly was 
composed of four chambers of the four different 
estates, viz.: nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants or yeomen, which met once in three 
years in oe halls, sitting for three or four 
months. The king had the power of vetoing 
all acts of the chambers, which, in turn, con- 
trolled the supreme courts of justice, regulated 
the liberty of the press, supervised the national 
banks, and the administration of the public 
debt, and of the treasury. This, however, in 
May, 1866, was modified. The legislative sys- 
tem has been made to approximate nearly 
to that of Great Britain, the four chambers 
being amalgamated into a parliament as of 
lords and commons, with more definite and 
distinct features, 

The Lutheran church is predominant in 
Sweden ; although all sects are tolerated, none 
but Lutherans can hold any office of the state. 
Education is almost universally diffused among 
the people, not only by the agency of the 
regular national schools, which are well organ- 
ized, but to a great extent in consequence or 
the national habit which prevails among the 
peasant and agricultural classes, of parents 
employing themselves, in the long winter 
nights, in teaching their children. “rhe uni- 
versities at Upsala and Lund give instruction 
to the higher classes, besides numerous military, 
polytechnic, agricultural, and other special 
schools in Stockholm and Gottenborg. 

Sweden keeps nominally an army of 130,000 
men, but these consist principally of cantoned or 
quartered soldiers, being much like our militia 
system. Every Swede between the age or 
twenty and twenty-five years is also bound to 
serve in the devaring, or national guard. In 
addition to these, there are companies of volun- 
teer free-shooters, who are commanded by of- 
ficers appointed by the crown. Her fleet con- 
sisted in 1864 of 171 vessels of war, including 24 
steamers and 28 sailing vessels of war, carrying, 
in all, 989 cannons and 9,620 men. In time of 
war, @ coasting merchant fleet of 3,200 vessels 
can be called into requisition, together with a 
reserve of 25,000 men. 

Next to commerce, wood-cutting and min- 
ing constitute the most important branches ot 
national perms & the finest quality of iron 
being procured there, which is usually shipped 
to England or the United States—in the pro- 
curation of which about 10,000 men are engag- 
ed. Ship-building is also an extensive branch 
of local industry. Sweden is now considered 
the fourth maritime power of the world, comin 
after Great Britain, the United States, an 
France. The estimated area of Sweden is 
170,129 square miles, containing a population 
of 4,000,000 inhabitants. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


[CONTINUED. } 





MENTAL PHENOMENA EXPLAINED. 


CARPENTER repudiates Phrenology and says, 
“Tt appears to the author, however, to be a 
fundamental error to suppose that the entire 
intellect can be split up into a certain number 
of faculties; for each faculty that is distin- 
guished by the psychologist expresses nothing 
else than a mode of activity in which the 
whole power of the mind may be engaged at 
once—just as the whole power of the loco- 
motive engine may be employed in carrying 
it forwards or backwards, according to the direc- 
tion given to its action. And if this be true, it 
must be equally erroneous to attempt to parcel 
out the cerebrum into distinct ‘organs’ for 
these respective faculties; the whole of it (so 
far as we can form a judgment) being called 
into operation in every kind of intellectual 
process which occupies the attention at the 
time.” (P. 580, § 639.) 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

We have affirmed that old-school expositions 
are frequently contradictory in themselves; 
now let us turn to p. 587, and we find the fol- 
lowing: “We seem justified in proceeding 
further, and in affirming that the cerebrum 
may act upon impressions transmitted to it, 
and may elaborate results such as we might 
have attained by the purposive direction of our 
minds to the subject, without any consciousness 
on our own parts. * * * One of the 
simplest instances of it is to be found in a 
curious phenomenon which, though most men 
are occasionally conscious of it, has been 
scarcely recognized by metaphysical inquirers, 
namely, that when we have been trying to 
recollect some name, phrase, occurrence, etc., 
and after vainly employing all the expedients 
we can think of for bringing the desiderated idea 
to our minds, have abandoned the attempt as 
useless, it will often occur spontaneously a little 
while afterwards, suddenly flashing (as it were) 
before the consciousness; and this, although 
the mind has been engrossed in the mean time 
by some entirely different subject of contem- 
plation, and can not detect any link of associa- 
tion whereby the result has been obtained, 
notwithstanding that the whole train of thought 
which has passed through the mind in the in- 
terval may be most distinctly remembered. 
Now it is difficult, if not impossible, to account 
for this fact upon any other supposition than 
that a certain train of action has been set going 
in the cerebrum by the voluntary exertion 
which we at first made; and that this train 
continues in movement after our attention has 
been fixed upon some other object of thought, 
so that it goes on to the evolution of its result, 
not only without any continued exertion on 
our parts, but also without our consciousness 
of any continued activity.” Now if each 
faculty, distinguished by the psychologist, ex- 
presses nothing more than “a mode of activity” 
in which the whole power of mind may be 
engaged at once—the whole of it, so far as we 
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can form a judgment, being called into opera- 
tion in every kind of intellectual process which 
occupies the attention at the time, how in the 
name of reason, when “ the whole power of the 
mind has been engrossed in the mean time by 
some entirely different subject of contempla- 
tion,” can there be any possibility for “a certain 
train of action to be set going in the cerebrum 
which will go on to the evolution of results 
without our consciousness of any continued 
activity?” In other words, he makes an Irish 
bull by affirming that while the whole power of 
the mind has been “engrossed by a different 
subject,” a part has been engaged in carrying 
on “a certain train of action in the cerebrum 
which goes on to the evolution of results,” and 
finally flashes the “desiderated idea” in the 
mind. 

According to phrenological exposition, there 
is no difficulty about the subject; while the 
other faculties were engrossed about other sub- 
jects, the faculty to which the “ desiderated 
idea” properly belonged, was busily engaged 
in examining everything preserved in its own 
storehouse of memory, and as soon as the 
“ desiderated idea” was found, it was announced 
by that “ flashing” of it into the mind. Say, 
for instance, we are trying to remember where 
we saw a certain individual, but can not, and 
having given it up, turn our attention to some- 
thing else; the faculty of Locality will examine 
all the tablets in its storehouse of memory, and 
the very moment the picture of the exact spot 
is arrived at, the fact is “ flashed” into the mind 
at once, though our other faculties may have 
been engrossed on other subjects. Or we may 
have forgotten the words of a passage, and 
while engaged at some other subject, the 
faculty of Language will search out the “ de- 
siderated idea,” and when arrived at, will flash 
it into the mind at once, and so on with the 
other faculties. 

The phrenological exposition is consistent 
throughout, and harmonizes most admirably 
with the facts of the case, while Carpenter, in 
his expositions, contradicts himself, betrays the 
weakness of the old-school metaphysics, and 
furnishes an argument in favor of the phreno- 
logical exposition. 

Carpenter, when treating of awakening from 
sleep, also furnishes an excellent argument in 
favor of Phrenology, and also, as usual with 
the metaphysicians, contradicts himself. He 
says, “It is not requisite, however, that the 
sound should be one habitually attended to 
during the hours of watchfulness; for it is 
sufficient if it be one on which the attention 
has been fixed as that at which the slumberer 
is to arouse himself. * * * To this influ- 
ence of previous impressions, whether habitual 
or but once forcibly made, we are also to refer 
the spontaneous termination of the state of 
sleep at particular times, without any sensorial 
excitement from external impressions. Thus 
many persons who are accustomed to rise at a 
particular hour, wake regularly at that hour, 
whether they have gone to rest early or late; 
so that the act of spontaneously awakening is 
no proof that the desirable amount of repose 
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has been obtained. But what is more remark- 
able, is that many individuals have the power 
of determining, at the time of going to rest, the 
hour at which they shall rise, so as to wake 
from a profound sleep at the precise time fixed 
upon. In this, however, the desire to arise at 
a particular hour only induces a state of rest- 
lessness throughout the night, destroying the 
soundness of the slumbers; the individual 
awakes many times in the night, with the 
belief that the hour is past, and very possibly 
oversleeps it after all, the system being worn 
out by need of repose.” (Human Phys., p. 
614.) 

The last two sentences mention two facts, 
for the exposition of which the old meta- 
physical system is entirely inadequate, and 
Carpenter has to content himself with the 
simple statement that one of them at least is 
“remarkable ;” he has stepped forward to en- 
lighten us, and especially in relation to the 
“remarkable” points in human physiology, 
and we presume he would have given us an 
exposition if his system of mental science 
would have enabled him to do it. 

The phrenological system, however, gives a 
clear, rational exposition, harmonizing admir- 
ably with the facts of the case; the first class 
of individuals who can rise at any hour they 
may decide upon, have the organ of Time 
largely developed, and when they fall asleep, 
they are under no anxiety about the hour, 
knowing that they can and will wake at the 
appointed hour, and they can sleep soundly. 
The second class of persons who can not wake 
at an appointed hour, have the organ quite 
small, and they have to rely upon their facuity 
of Cautiousness, and the consequence is, their 
Cautiousness being confined to its own peculiar 
function of warning, and knowing nothing of 
the lapse of time, keeps jogging them every 
half hour, hence, frequently they are so worn 
out, they oversleep themselves. 

This is a beautiful and rational exposition of 
facts, harmonious within itself and with the 
facts, while the old-school metaphysician is 
“headed,” and has to content himself with: the 
exclamation “ remarkable !” 

Carpenter, while treating of the subject of 
awakening from sleep, says, “ To this influence 
of previous impressions, whether habitual or but 
once forcibly made, we are also to refer the 
spontancous termination of sleep at particular 
times, without any sensorial excitement from 
external impressions;” and then follows on 
with a statement of a “ remarkable” fact which 
contradicts his exposition. “In others, how- 
ever, the desire to arise at a particular hour 
only induces a state of restlessness throughout 
the night, destroying the soundness of the 
slumbers; the individual awakes many times 
during the night with the belief that the hour 
is past, and very possibly oversleeps it after all, 
the system being worn out by the need of 
repose.” The supposition that the awakening 
at a particular hour without any “sensorial 
excitement from external impressions” de- 
pends upon “ previous impressions,” whether 
habitual or but once forcibly made, covers the 
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case of those who have the organ of Time very 
large, and in the absence of any better might 
be set down as plausible. But then, as usual 
with the metaphysicians, Carpenter contradicts 
himself by stating that there are others in 
whom that “ previous impression” is perfectly 
worthless so far as enabling the individual to 
arise at an appointed hour is concerned, for 
those in whom the organ of Time is small, may 
have a very strong impression made upon them, 
so much, perhaps, as to be certain to lose money 
or “miss the connection,” by their failure to 
awake, and yet they can not awake at an ap- 
pointed hour, and their sleep is broken because 
their faculty of Cautiousness can not know any- 
thing of the lapse of time, and warns them so 
frequently that they are restless and oftentimes 
oversleep themselves. Neither can the meta- 
physicians explain the play of the faculty of 
Time while the individual is awake. While 
practicing in Kentucky, we directed a negro 
woman to give her child medicine every hour; 
at the expiration of the first hour we stepped 
into the cabin and found her with the child in 
her lap, just putting the spoon to its mouth; 
upon looking at my watch, it wanted but half 
a minute to the exact completion of the hour; 
the second and third hours passed with not 
more than a minute’s variation. Supposing she 
had seen me approaching.the cabin, and had 
thus ascertained the dnote watch being the 
only time-piece running on the place), about 
twenty minutes before the expiration of the 
fourth hour we walked off into the woods and 
approached the cabin, keeping a stable between 
us, so that she could not see us until we stepped 
into the door, and when we did so, we found 
the medicine already mixed, and she was in 
the act of taking up her child, and as in the 
previous administrations, with not more than 
a minute’s variation. Now if, as Carpenter 
affirms, it is a “fundamental error to suppose 
that the entire intellect can be split up into a 
certain number of faculties—for each faculty 
that is distinguished by the psychologist ex- 
presses nothing else than a mode of activity in 
which the whole power of the mind may be 
engaged at once, just as the whole power of 
the locomotive steam-engine may be employed 
in carrying it forward or backward, according 
to the direction given to its action” —then, when 
the metaphysician is asked why can not another 
individual of superior abilities so engage “ the 
whole power of his mind” that he also can 
readily tell the hour without a watch ? all that 
he can say in reply is the ever ready answer, 
“a gift of nature,” or he can take a pinch of 
snuff and exclaim “ remarkable ;” beyond that 
he can not go. 

The phrenological exposition that the mind 
is split up into so many faculties, each of which 
has its own peculiar functions to perform, and 
that the peculiarities of individual character 
depend in a great measure on the varied de- 
velopments of those faculties, is a clear, ration- 
al exposition, throwing great light on the sub- 
ject, and admirably harmonizing with the facts 
of the case. The metaphysicians prefer main- 
taining that it is “a fundamental error to sup- 











pose that the entire intellect can be split up 
into a certain number of faculties,” and prefer 
that facts should not be explained at all, to 
their being explained by the aid of Phrenology. 

We recollect having read a story of an old 
Saxon king who kicked over the bowl of 
water from which he was about to be sprinkled 
by a Catholic priest, and said he would prefer 
going to the infernal regions with his old 
friends and companions, to going to heaven 
with his new friends who had unfolded to him 
a new way; so the old metaphysicians prefer 
to grope their way in darkness with their old 
friends and teachers, to leaving them for new 
phrenological friends who would unfold to 
them a better way. We much admire their 
devotion to friends, but certainly can not com- 
mend the discretion of either the king or the 
metaphysicians. 

Thus we find numberless peculiarities of 
character, as many peculiarities of memory, 
and likewise many of insanity, all of which are 
inexplicable by the metaphysicians of the old 
school, while they are all readily explicable by 
the phrenological system of mental science, and 
no good reason can be possibly assigned why 
we should still continue to receive the hypoth- 
eses and chimeras of the old metaphysicians. 

Man, or, as Paul more appropriately ex- 
presses it, “ the spirit of man that is in him,” 
has the power of volition or will: the old meta- 
physicians have ignored the possessor of the 
attribute, and have personified the attribute 
itself under the title of W111, and have spoken 
of it as the spirit itself ought to be spoken of, 
i. ¢.,as the responsible entity, and have pro- 
mulgated a vast number of crudities con- 
cerning the WILL in consequence of their cen- 
founding the attribute with the possessor of the 
attribute. The play of the faculty of Firmness 
in enabling a man to stand firm to his determin- 
ations was entirely beyond the reach of their 
philosophy, and instead of making the faculty 
of Firmness an attribute of the spirit of man, 
as it really is, they make it an attribute of their 
personified attribute, the wm1, and from the 
misconception many errors have originated. 
The play of the faculty of Concentrativeness in 
enabling a man to “fix his attention” on any 
desired subject was not clearly developed in 
their philosophy, and not knowing what better 
disposal to make of it, they suppose it to be a 
purely automatic operation, to be put in the 
same category with the secretion of bile, etc. 

Sometimes the will is properly spoken of 
merely as an attribute, but most frequently it 
is as before mentioned, personified, printed in 
capitals, and spoken of as the responsible entity 
in man, and from this, with their confused ideas 
of the faculties of Firmness and Concentrative- 
ness, many confused and verbose expositions 
have originated, which serve as a setting of 
black to the diamond light of Phrenology. 
On p. 548, § 588, Carpenter personifies the 
“ wILL,” and speaks of it as a responsible, con- 
trolling entity as follows: “ On the other hand, 
in the control and direction which the WILL 
has the power of exerting over the course of 
the thoughts, we have the evidence of a new 
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and independent power which is entirely op- 
posed in its very nature to all the automatic 
tendencies, and which, according as it is habit- 
ually exerted, tends to render the individual a 
Sree agent.” 

As the will, properly speaking, is nothing 
more than the power to determine, control, or 
direct, and is not the responsible entity, let us 

ubstitute for the word wILu its meaning, and 

we shall have the following sentence: “On the 
other hand, in the control and direction which 
the power to control and direct has the power of 
exerting over the course of the thoughts, we 
have the evidence of a new and independent 
power which is entirely opposed in its very 
nature to all the automatic tendencies, and 
which, according as it is habitually exerted, 
tends to render the individual @ free agent,” 
which is quite an absurd sentence. 

Now let us make another change, and instead 
of a personified attribute of the spirit of man, 
insert the spirit in propria persona, and we shall 
read as follows: “On the other hand, in the 
control and direction which the spirit of man 
has the power of exerting over the course of 
the thoughts, we have the evidence of a new 
and independent power which is entirely op- 
posed in its very nature to all the automatic 
tendencies, and which, as it is habitually ex- 
erted, tends to render the individual a free 
agent,” and we shall leave it to the judgment 
of every reader to decide which is the most 
sensible sentence. 

Again, on page 637, we have the following 
phrase: * * “and the determining power 
of the WIL in producing volitional movements 
is exercised ‘through the same channel.” Let 
us change the sentence, and insert the meaning 
for the word WiLL, and we have the following 
sentence: “ And the determining power of the 
pewer to determine in producing volitional 
movements is exercised through the same 
channel:” quite an absurdity. Now let us 
strike out the personified attribute, and insert 
the term spirit, as follows: “And the deter- 
mining power of the spirit of man in producing 
volitional movements is exercised through the 
same channel”—a very decided improvement 
on the metaphysical phraseology. 

Again, on page 601, we have the following: 
“ The importance of the directing power of the 
WILL may be best appreciated.” Let us change 
as before, and we read: “The importance of 
the directing power of the power to direct” —just as 
absurd as any of the other sentences; but if we 
insert the proper word, spirit, we shall have, 
“The importance of the directing power of the 
spirit of man may be best appreciated,” etc. 
Supposing the confusion of thought arising 
from confounding the personified attribute of 
the spirit of man with the spirit itself is sufi- 
ciently demonstrated by the above sentences, 
we shall quote no more, though we could read- 
ily fill a volume with such phrases by examin- 
ing other authors. An article, entitled “Man 
Tripartite,” published in the JoURNAL not long 
since, very clearly showed, at some length, the 
distinction we have here drawn. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MARK LEMON, EDITOR OF PUNCH 





Tus fame of Punch, or the London Charivari, is 
almost co-extensive with the English language. 
Who has not read its witticisms? And we 
in America may inquire, Who has not felt the 
sting of its sarcasm? But we now have its 
“ bell-wether” undef our hands, and “ Revenge, 
oh, how sweet!” for the course he has taken in 
regard to America and Americans. We owe 
him nothing. 

Mr. Lemon is eminently “a jolly good fel- 
low,” and is a fair representative of that 
class of Englishmen who are fond of good 
living, who count eating and drinking among 
the fine arts, 
roast beef and plum-pudding, with plenty of 
ale to wash them down, and puff fragrant 
cigars as an after-dinner solace. 

Mr. Lemon has a broad head, heavy at the 
base; a stomach equal to any task; and a 
brain large enough for the ordinary purposes 
of obtaining the means of supplying the bodily 
wants, and to make fun for pay. We should 
never approach a man of such a temperament 
on a mission of reform or charity. His motto 
would be, “ Take care of yourself;’ and his 
plans would all have reference to the present 
life. It is just possible that he may have some 
slight psychological intimations as to a future, 
but he would be entirely satisfied could he 
remain here always. There is so much of the 
animal and so little of the spiritual, that the 
inclinations would be all in one direction. He 
would not be likely to quarrel with himself, or 
debate a question where physical enjoyment, 
as against his moral sense, was concerned. 


who go into ecstasies over 


He possesses Self-Esteem sufficient to give 
him a happy consciousness of his own import- 
ance; a very comfortable degree of assurance 
which would make him feel everywhere per- 
fectly at home. If you think well of him, all 
right; if you think ill of him, it is a matter of 
not the slightest possible consequence to him. 

Intellectually, the perceptive faculties pre- 
dominate. He is a good looker, has a practi- 
cal cast of mind which enables him to acquire 
knowledge easily, and to communicate to 
others all he knows in a somewhat magnified 
form. A story would lose nothing in passing 
through his mill, but rather gain something. 

Were it not for the surplus beef on his bones, 
he might have been a good speaker. But his 
throat is too small, and it is a task for him to 
speak. High living and a somewhat indolent 
life will tend to make him still more corpu- 
lent; and his danger lies in the direction of 
apoplexy and gout. We should prescribe 
moderate diet and more hard work. If he 
would turn a grindstone a few hours per day, 
or wheel a barrow, climb a ladder with brick 
and mortar, or engage in other laborious and 
useful labor, it would tend to reduce the 
surplus adipose and bring him into trim. 

His sympathies are entirely with John Bull; 
and our “Bowery Boy” would cali him a 
“bully bhoy.” Of course he claims to be a 
gentleman, and no doubt observes the rules of 


etiquette in his country. But he has alto- 
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MARK LEMON, EDITOR OF THE LONDON PUNCH. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mark Lemon, the well- 
known editor-in-chief of 
the London Punch, a pro- 
lific dramatic writer and 
lecturer, was born in Lon- 
don in the year 1809, and 
received his education at a 
grammar-school in Cheam, 
Surrey. He early evinced 
an aptitude for dramatic 
writing; and he devoted 
himself entirely to the 
rapid construction of a 
series of pieces, most of 
which were successful at 
the time of their produc- 
tion, and many of which 
are stillacted. He has pro- 
duced, either singly or in 
partnership with others, 
upward of sixty plays, 
farces, melodramas, and 
other species of dramatic 
composition. Of these, the 
best known and most pop- 
ular is probably “The 
Serious Family.” He has 
also written considerably 
for the periodical litera- 








gether too good an opinion of himself to care 
“shucks” for the opinions of others. His 
motto would be, “ Success to the strong,” and 
“ Hurrah for our side!’ There would be little 
compunction for the sins of omission or com- 
mission ; little sympathy for the vanquished, 
Let us come back to the temperament. Ac- 
cording to the old nomenclature, that is chiefly 
Lymphatic and Bilious, with a touch of the 
Sanguine, and less of the Nervous. In the 
modern nomenclature it is the Vital and Mo- 
tive combined. The mental is less distinctly 
marked. The sensuous tendencies predomin- 
nate. There is nothing specially original indi- 
cated in this organization, but it is such a one 
as would make itself available on all ordinary 
occasions. He is more imitative than origi- 
nal; more perceptive than reflective; more 
showy than profound. 

Let us look at the features. The nose is 
more Greek than Roman. The features gene- 
rally are somewhat Jewish in expression; the 
eyes dark and deep set; more piercing than 
inviting ; the mouth ample and the chin large, 
corresponding with the heavy cerebellum. 
His Self-Esteem, Firmness, Approbativeness, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Ama- 
tiveness are all large. So is Individuality, 
Eventuality, Comparison, Constructiveness, 
Human Nature, and Imitation; and he is what 
would pass in America for a smart man— 
capable of running a hotel or a first-class 
eating-house. His epitaph should be— 

He lived for his body and the senses, and 
received such reward as they could give; he 
had a sharp eye and a sharper pen for the 
follies, frailties, and sins of others, and a jocund 
leniency toward his own. 





—gMture of the day, and 
some of his contributions have been repub- 
lished under the title of “ Prose and Verse,” 
which obtained great reputation in England. 
Mr. Lemon’s connection with Punch began in 
1841, when he became its joint editor and a 
regular contributor; and two years later he 
was appointed sole editor, a position which he 
has continued to fill down to the present time. 
In this capacity he has displayed a tact and an 
abundance of resource which has materially 
aided in sustaining the reputation of that 
journal. 

The mode of conducting Punch is somewhat 
singular. The selection of “matter” does not 
rest entirely with the editor, although his de- 
cision is always final. Almost from the foun- 
dation of that paper it has been the habit of 
the contributors to dine together every Wed- 
nesday. This is called the Weekly Dinner, 
and is usually held in the business offices of 
the proprietors. During the summer months, 
it is customary to have ten or twelve of these 
dinners in the neighborhood of London, at 
Greenwich, Richmond, Blackwall, or else- 
where, and once a year they attend the annual 
dinner of the firm, at .which compositors, 
readers, printers, machinemen, clerks, etc., 
dine. This dinner is called the “ Way Goose,” 
and is often referred to in Punch. At the 
weekly dinner the contents of the forthcoming 
number of Punch are discussed. When the 
cloth is removed and dessert is laid on the 
table, the first question put by the editor is, 
“What shall the Cartoon be?” During the 
lifetimes of Jerrold and Thackeray, the after 
dinner discussions ran very high, owing to the 
constitutional antipathy existing between these 
two; but Jerreld being the oldest, as well as 
the noisiest, generally came off victorious. In 
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these discussions it required all the suavity of 
Mr. Lemon to calm the storm. His award, 
however, was always. final. 

The third edition of Wednesday’s Sun is 
generally brought in to give the latest intel- 
ligence, so as to bring the cartoon down to the 
latest date. On the Thursday morning follow- 
ing, the editor calls at the house of the artists 
to see what is being done.- On Friday night 
all “ copy” is delivered and put into type, and 
at two o’clock on Saturday proofs are revised 
the forms made up, and with the last move- 
ment of the engine the whole of the type is 
placed under the press, which can not be 
moved until the Monday morning, when the 
steam is again up. This precaution is taken 
to prevent waggish tricks on the part ef prac- 
tical-joking compositors. 

As an illustration of the benefit arising from 
these meetings, we may mention, that Jerrold 
used to say : “It is no use any of us quarreling, 
because next Wednesday must come round 
with its dinner, when we will all have toshake 
hands again.” By means of these meetings 
the discussions arising in all questions helped 
both caricaturist and wit to take a broad view 
of things, as well as to enable the editor to 
get his team to draw well together and give a 
uniformity of tone to all the contributions. 

We have somewhat digressed in our biogra- 
phical sketch of Mr. Lemon, but the modus 
operandi of Punch really gives more insight 
into his position, standing, and character than 
anything else that can be said of him. As the 
editor of Punch, Mr. Lemon has been emi- 
nently successful. He possesses considerable 
ability as an actor, and has frequently partici- 
pated in dramatic performances. A few years 
ago he appeared before the London public as 
a lecturer, where he met with a most hearty 
welcome. In appearance, Mr. Lemon is of 
middle size, and inclined to corpulency. His 
hair is dark, almost black, and curly, now, 
however, tinged with gray. His lectures con- 
sist chiefly of selections from his contributions 
to Punch. His witticisms are not so patent as 
those of Jerrold or Hood ; he does not aim so 
much at the follies of society as base his witti- 
cisms upon the play of words. He is a select 
rather than a popular lecturer. 


eh me oe 


A SONNET. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


TELL me, ye messengers of light, 
That dwell within the magic dome, 
And pour your silvery radiance down 
On many a happy home, 
What is this pure and calm delight, 
That warms the cot and gilds the crown, 
And seems an effluence from above? 
Oh, tell me what is love? 
With joy the deep cerulean rang, 
As stars, in happy concord, sang— 
Attuned in love— 
“The mystic gem, that glows a shrine 
In many a heart, is love divine; 
For ‘ God is love!’” 





Religions Department. 


CHARITY. 


" “ Let us look into our bosoms 

For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We can say, ‘Dear Father, judge us 
As we judged our fellow-men !’ ” 

Wno, after a calm, honest, earnest searching 
of his own heart, after noting its weakness, 
way wardness, and sin, its Surdens, temptations, 
and sorrows, pausing for a moment to think 
that every other heart is burdened, tempted, 
and wounded, too, and merits the same consid- 
eration in his judgment that he holds due to 
himself, will not see the great necessity of a 
command written in that Book which should 
be the guide of every life—‘ Follow after 
charity.” And who, after such self-examina- 
tion, will not be ready to confess that it is 
easier to see the mote in his brother’s eye, than 
the beam in his own eye ? E 

There are certain kinds of applications of 
sermons, not made by the preachers, to which 
it is often amusing to listen. They are some- 
thing like these: “I wonder what Mr. A. 
thought of that?” “Mr. B. looked as though 
the coat fitted him.” “ That hit Mr. C. pretty 
close!” “It does seem as though that sermon 
was preached on purpose for Mr. D.,” and soon 
Mr. E. and F. and G. and H. and all the rest 
except Mr. J. have their allotment. Mr. I is 
never hit. 

But there ¢ a sermon, containing only a few 
words, too plain to be misunderstood, which 
was meant for every human heart, because 
prone to sin, falling from the lips of Him whose 
name and life were love, in behalf of a poor 
criminal, trembling with her guilt, surrounded 
by her persecutors, ready at a bidding word to 
take her life—“ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her!” Every 
hand was arrested, every heart self-condemned, 
and they went out one by one, till the woman 
was left alone with Jesus. The command was 
not, “ Let him that is without the same sin,” 
else the brutal law might have been fulfilled ; 
but it was clear, positive, searching, “ Let him 
that is without sin among you.” 

Could a human heart be perfectly pure, it 
would not even then have the right to con- 
demn another human heart, unless with its 
purity it had the All-seeing eye to know every 
circumstance of life, every motive and passion, 
every temptation and trial, every sorrow and 
its cause. Only the All-just, the All-merciful, 
the All-pitiful can see into the depths of a tried, 
suffering, sinning soul. He alone knows what 
thorns the tired feet have had to press, what 
pangs the aching heart has had to bear. He 
alone can see the “grape in the flower, can 
hear the life-blood dripping in the merriest, 
maddest hour.” There is nota heart beating 
to-night, this side of childhood, but has ex- 
perienced pangs of anguish and disappoint- 
ment, blighting of hopes and stings of despair ; 

















not a heart but has had pure motives and as- 
pirations, unknown to any but to Him who 
knoweth all things; and unless these can be 
weighed in the balance, there can be no just 
judgment of actions. 
“ If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor's way, 
If we knew the little losses 
Sorely grievous day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our lives a stain ? 


If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom it 
Back to haunts of guilt again ? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheek’s tear washed are whitest— 
This the blessed angels know.” 

“Charity never faileth,” and the man who 
truly loves his brother, thus proving love for 
his God, will never strive to raise himself by 
ruining him. He who tempts another down- 
ward in the dark, for the purpose of 
him more effectually in the daylight, so that on 
his ruins he can exalt himself, has but little of 
the charity that never faileth, and stands not 
upon a sure foundation. “ With what measure 
we mete, it shall be measured unto us again. 

“ Charity suffereth long and is kind.” If a 
brother trespass against her, she goes and tells 
him of his guilt, between him and her alone, 
and does not proclaim it from the house-tops. 
If a man be overtaken in a fault, she restores 
such a one in the spirit of meekness, consider- 
ing herself lest she also be tempted. She asks 
the wanderer, not “ whether he has a name, 
but whether he has a sorrow;” not whether he 
has riches, but whether he has a burdened 
heart ; not whether he has a home, but whether 
he is weary; not whether he has friends, but 
whether he is hungry and thirsty ; not whether 
he has sinned, but whether he has a yearning 
in his soul for something better and holier than 
he has ever known. 

Every society has its galley slaves, but few 
have their bishops. Misfortane and poverty 
are the yellow passports that have sent many 
to worse than the galleys, and no good bishop 
in all the dreary way to say “ my brother” or 
“my sister.” 

There are too many devoted followers of the 
self-righteous “Mistress Glenare,” the chief 
object of whose life it is “to expose in poor 
sinners the faults and bad traits which she fears 
that the Lord may not happen to see.” She 
passes coldly by the fallen one, with holy fear, 
lest by a touch of the hand, a word, or a look 
she may pollute herself, or show that she cown- 
tenances sin, when it may be that the look of 
sympathy, the word of love are the very things 
for which the hungry soul is reaching out and 
crying to save it from deeper ruin. 

She fears to give a word of honest, well- 
earned praise to the heart, worn, weary, and 
discouraged in its work, lest she may possibly 
make some one think that he is a little smarter 
than he really 1s, when perhaps this encourag- 
ing word is the only thing that can save the 
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despondent heart from utter despair. If she 
ventures a word with the sinner at all, it is not 
to point the sick soul to the Great Physician, 
or the care-burdened heart to Him who carcth 
for it; but it is, in her own words, to give him 
a “sound talking ‘to,” after which she thinks 
her duty done, and washes her hands forever 
of all obligation. 

Charity does not strive to make wrong ap- 
pear right, does not excuse sin, nor lessen 
justice; but with gentle hand she does pour 
bulm into the wounded heart, lifts up the fallen, 
strengthens the tempted and the weak, gives 
joy to the sorrowing, hope to the despairing, 
courage to the faint, thus removing the cawse 
of much sin, for which, alas, those who most 
loudly candemn are too often guilty. 

The man or woman who holds a young soul 
in the iron grasp of tyranny, depriving it of the 
light and warmth and love and sympathy 
which must be its food and drink and very life, 
till, goaded to madness with its fetters, it bursts 
them and plunges out into the darkness alone, 
only to be bewildered, only to faint and to fall, 
such a man or woman, though never stained by 
a touch of the hand, or even a brush of the 
garments, will some time be roused to the 
memory of a very sad mistake, if not to that 
of a bitter crime. 

The man who turns away from the plead- 
ings of a young heart, for something that the 
slender hands can do to earn the daily bread, 
who afterward refuses from his abundance a 
crust of bread to the same little pleader because 
he does not like to harbor beggars, and who, a 
little later, as an officer of justice (abused word), 
sends the boy to prison for stealing, bears a far 
greater stain of guilt upon his soul than the 
little criminal whom he condemns; and yet it 
may be that God, who knows all the circum- 
stances which surround each human heart, is 
looking with pity and compassion upon even 
this cold, hardened one. 

We know that while our own sonls are in 
closest communion with the Great Spirit, while 
our feet are walking most humbly and obedi- 
ently in the path of duty, we have even then 
reason to cry, “ God be merciful to us, sinners.” 
Then let us, while we commend ourselves to 
His love and mercy, forget not the love and 
mercy that we owe to others. 





The purest motives of the heart may be mis- | 


understood by men, but to Him who frameth 
it, all is known. 


Comfort, comfort, sweet and holv, 
In this precions thought is found, 
Conrage for the fainting spirit, 
Healing for each sore heart-wound. 


There are motives back of actions 
Which the world may fail to read; 

But the Judge of earth and heaven 
Sees the thought more than the deed— 


Sees each silent inward struggle, 
Hears the soul's moet feeble crv, 

Knows each trving. strong temptation, 
In the conflict waiteth nigh ; 


Every hidden pang of sorrow, 
Every wound from envry’s dart, 
Every sting of slighted friendship, 

Every bitter, cruel smart. 


Scorn and pride know how to waken, 
And the poor know how to feel; 
All is seen of God our Father, 
And He has the power to heal. 


Every earnest, trne endeavor, 
Though by men misanderstood, 

Gains from him a quick approval, 
And by Him is counted “ good.” 


Truth to self, to man, to heaven, 
Often brings the scourging rod : 

Inward peace costs outward confiict— 
Scorn of men earns praise of God. 


HOPE ARLINGTON. 





Our Social Aelations. 


O', happy they—the happtest of the'r kind— 
Whom geutle stars anite, and In ove fate 
Their hearts, thei: for unes, and ¢ elr beings blend. @Thomson. 





ROSALINE. 


BY MAURICE BINGHAM. 


WAILE musing oft in solitude, 
O’er life’s past sunny hours, 
When free from care we wandered forth 
To cull the simplest flowers, 
As fertile mem*ry paints the scene, 
Again I'm with thee—Rosaline. 


In happy days from present bliss 
We drew a future bright, 

But Time hath drawn aside the vail 
That erst bedimm’d our sight. 

Yet in thy gentle breast, I ween, 

Dwells sympathy—sweet Rosaline. 


Then what though stern, unyielding fate 
Decreed that we should part, 
Let hope and faith in One above 
Still cheer thy weary heart. 
The journey through life’s closing scene 
Shall reunite us—Rosaline. 


THE THEORY OF SHOPPING. 
(INTENDED FUR WOMEN TO READ!) 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Is there not some kindly mathematician who 
would undertake to compute the number of 
hours, days, we may even say months, that the 
women of America spend in stores, looking at 
bright-colored fabrics, discussing the compara- 
tive merits of silk and grenadine, and trying to 
make their purses stretch out to an indefinite 
extent? Of course nobody would believe his 
estimate, until its not-to-be-contradicted facts 
were placed in solid columns of figures before 
the very eyes of the incredulous! Nobody has 
any idea how much time she spends in shop- 
ping—nobody has ever pansed to think whether 
it was a good investment of the precious mo- 
ments. Our women don’t systematize much. 

Men have their billiard saloons, their read- 
ing rooms, their political meetings. Women 
“shop!” Men throw out their wide-spreading 
nets of trade, commerce, and speculation to 
draw in the golden weight of dollars. Women 
industriously go forth with their appropriation 
of the harvest to scatter it abroad again as fast 
as possible. Money should be kept in circula- 
tion, says the political economist, and no one 
is better calculated to carry out this theory than 
a tolerably.enterprising woman. 

We would not for an instant have it under- 
stood that we depreciate the practice in itself. 
By no means. Shopping is an institution! 
If it is a standing joke among mankind, then 
so much less brains have mankind. Do flannel 
drawers, hosiery, and new shirts spring up like 
mushrooms by the domestic hearthstone, we 
should respectfully like to know? What would 
become of the men, poor, helpless beings that 








they are, if the women left off shopping? 
Sometimes we have known solitary and mel- 
ancholy instances of men’s going shopping, 
but they invariably returned depressed, victim- 
ized, and reduced to their own proper level. 
Such men usually regard their wives and 
sisters with marvelous respect and apprecia- 
tion for a few days, until the keen edge of the 
thing is worn off! 

Therefore don’t let us hear a word against 
shopping, unless the caviler is prepared to take 
up the gauntlet in good earnest, and fight the 
question through @ [Toutrance/ Either it is 
right or it is wrong, and we say it is right! 

Right, we mean, to “ put money in our purse” 
and go out really intending to buy something 
that we really need. That is our idea of the 
correct theory of shopping. As the ‘cast-off- 
clothes dealers say in their advertisements, 
“ All others are humbugs!” 

But, ladies, beware how you allow your- 
selves to be tempted into going shopping, un- 
less you are actually obliged. If the day hap- 
pens to be beguilingly fine, let it beguile. If 
you need exercise, go out and take a brisk 
walk round the block. If asister woman comes 
and invites you to go with her, answer her 
(only in a more courteous form of words), “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” Don’t be over-per- 
suaded. A woman who gets adrift on Broad- 
way, without a clear and definite idea of what 
she wants to buy, is like a ship without a 
compass. If she gets wrecked, financially 
speaking, whom has she to blame but her- 
self? 

And when you sally forth to purchase dry 
goods for the work room, or crockery for the 
kitchen, or toys for the nursery, don’t dress as 
if you intended to call on the Empress of 
Russia or shine at a morning reception in Fifth 
Avenue. Turn the key on-your best silk and 
cashmere shawl. Lock.up your diamonds, if 
you happen to have any. Dress like a lady, 
but not like a Sandwich islander who imagines 
the more wampum she can pile on, the more 
charming her toilet becomes. A dark dress, 
an unobtrusive shawl, a pair of nice kid gloves, 
and feet, as the French say, bien chaussée, sig- 
nify the lady, in these days, much more than 
gaudy colors or expensive accessories. 

Don’t take a man with you! If you havea 
husband, it were better that a millstone should 
be tied around his neck than that he should 
accompany you, swinging your bag, and tread- 
ing ruthlessly on your skirts, and asking in 
loud whispers “ if you aren’t almost ready to 
go,” and “ why the mischief you don’t buy that 
plaid stuff, and done with it?” and “ if this sort 
of thing isn’t about played out?” A man ona 
shopping excursion always seems to have left 
eyes, ears, and common sense at home. If one 
article is ten cents a yard cheaper than another 
article, he loses sight of all inferiority of quality, 
all inappropriateness of material, and urges you 
with irritating whispers and maddening nudges 
to“ buy it!” If the clerk tells you black is 
white, and grass-green scarlet, he blindly be- 
lieves the clerk, and “ thinks you must be mis- 
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taken, my dear, because isn’t it the man’s busi- 
ness to know about such things?” 

Moreover, while you are Calculating the 
number of yards and half yards required, in all 
the fervor of mathematical absorption, he is 
certain to break in upon your revery with, 
“ Just look at that girl by the door, isn’t she a 
clipper?” or, “I should really like to know, 
my dear child, how much longer you intend to 
keep a man waiting in this hot hole!” Then 
he is sure to whistle ominously when the sum 
total is reckoned up, and deny that he meant 
anything when you turn upon him; “Can’ta 
fellow whistle without being called to account 
for it? He thought this was a free country, 
since the Emancipation Proclamation !” 

Do not forget that the people behind the 
counter are human, not mere automatons, 
placed there for your convenience. Speak to 
thera with an intonation of courtesy in your 
voice, avoid the imperative accent of command 
that is sometimes, almost uncunsciously, as- 
sumed. A little kindness or consideration goes 
a great way with these overworked, worn-out 
machines, and it costs you nothing. Of all this 
world’s rates of exchange, nothing is cheaper 
than a courteous manner and a pleasant word ! 
Pity ’tis, people do not deal in them more! 

If clerks are bold and obtrusive, trying to 
talk you into foolish purchases, and obviously 
speaking falsely for the benefit of their busi- 
ness, you are justified in a manner which will 
repel. But, on the other hand, a quiet, respect- 
ful clerk who shows you all that you desire to 
see, and then stands by without a word while 
you make your own selection, deserves some 
degree of credit! 

But we do not blame a clerk, nor any one 
else, for losing all respect for the females—she 
hardly deserves the name of woman—who 
comes into a store as the Alabama cruised into 
Federal ports, and when she is told such and 
such a ribbon is a dollar a yard, exclaims, 
promptly, “T'll give you seventy-five cents a 
yard for it!” Cheapening is her greatest pleas- 
ure—haggling her forte. She wants the shop- 
man to “ throw in” a paper of needles because 
she has bought a paper of pins; she parleys an 
hour, and then perhaps buys half a yard of lin- 
ing cambric, perhaps nothing at all, telling the 
wearied-out clerks “she will call again !” 

Not much better than this feminine freeboot- 
er is the young lady who comes languidly in, 
tumbles silks and baréges about, looks at this, 
and inquires for that, and has‘no more idea of 
buying anything than she has of contracting 
for the Pacific Railway! She only wants to 
pass away her time, and get an idea of the new 
spring fashions! 

It is strange, however, how quickly a clerk 
can detect whether ladies are shopping in all 
good faith, or only making believe! “I never 
will go into ——’s again,” says the ruffled fair 
one, “they are so impertinent.” But did it 
never occur to you, my friend, that you were 
guilty of some little impertinence toward them ? 
Is it nothing to impose new labor on their 
already over-tired frames, to take up their time, 
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and try their patience when you do not intend 
to buy the least thing ? 

Therefore, having gravely and thoughtfully 
considered the important question of shopping, 
we may reduce its theory and practice into 
sundry brief rules, as follows: 

Rute I. Go shopping only when you are 
actually necessitated so to do! 

Rv e II. Dress appropriately for the occasion. 

Route III. Never take a man shopping with 
you! 

Rute IV. Treat clerks like ladies and gentle- 
men, antil they themselves give you sufficient 
reason to consider them otherwise. 

Ruiz V. Buy only what you need for present 
use, 

Rute VI. Avoid bargains and “ cheap stores” 
as you would avoid the plague! 

Rute VIL. Never buy an article without 
considering how it is going to correspond with 
the rest of your wardrobe. 

Rue VIII. Don’t “ cheapen!” 

With some people an innate talent for shop- 
ping, like poetry, is born! For those who are 
less favored, these rules may be worth consider- 
ing and acting upon! Having tried them our- 
self, we can warrant them! 

i> 64> a 


NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 


FRENCH. — Comment vous portez vous ? — 
which literally signifies, “How do you carry 
yourself?” 

GeERMANS.—In some parts of their country 
they invariably kiss the hands of all the ladies 
of their acquaintance whom they meet. 

GREEKS.—The salutation among the ancients 
was, X%ipé—“ Rejoice!” Among the modern, 
“ What doest thou ?” 

Ho.LuanDERS.— With their proverbial love of 
good living, salute their friends by asking, 
“ Have you had a good dinner?” 

ITaLrans.—On meeting, kiss the hands of 
ladies to whcm they are related, with the strange 
inquiry, “ How does she stand ?” 

JAPANESE.—They remove their sandals when 
they meet a superior, exclaiming, “ Hurt me 
not!” 

LAPLANDERS.— When they meet on the ice, 
press their noses firmly together. 

MoHAMMEDANS.—“ Peace be with you!” to 
which the reply is, “On you be peace!” to 
which is added, “ And the mercy and blessings 
of God.” 

Moors.—They ride at full speed toward a 
stranger, suddenly stop, and then fire a pistol 
over his head, 

Perstans.—They salute by inclining the 
head over each other’s necks, and then bending 
cheek to cheek, with the extravagant greeting, 
“Ts thy exalted high condition good?’ and 
“ May thy shadow never be less!” 

PoiEs.—They bow to the ground with ex- 
treme deference to friends they meet, with the 
significant inquiry, “ Art thou gay ?” 

Romans.—In ancient times exclaimed, “ Be 
healthy !” or “ Be strong,” when it was custom- 
ary to take up children by the ears and kiss 
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them. The Pope makes no reverence to mor- 
tal, except the Emperor of Austria, by whom 
he is kissed. 

Russtans.—The ladies permit not only their 
hands, but their foreheads to be kissed by 
friends. The men salute by inquiring, “ How 
do you live on?” “Be well!” 

Sr1aMESE.—They prostrate themselves before 
superiors, when a servant examines whether he 
has been eating anything offensive; if so, he is 
kicked out; if not, he is picked up. 

Spanisu.—The grandees wear their hats in 
the presence of the sovereign, to show that 
they are not so much subject to him as to the 
rest of the nation. When the royal carriage 
passes, it is the rule to throw open the cloak, 
to show that the person is unarmed. 

SweEDEs.—They are by no means demonstra- 
tive in their courtesies. On meeting they sim- 
ply inquire, “ How can you ?” 

Turxks.—They cross their hands, place them 
on their breasts, and- bow, exclaiming, “ Be 
under the care of God !”—* Forget me not in 
thy prayers !”—‘“ Thy visits are as rare as fine 
days!”"—an ancient greeting, as it is by no 
means applicable to their present country. 

WasHoe.—People here no longer say, “ How 
d’ye do?” when they meet. It’s “ How’s your 
suit progressing ?” and the reply, “ Pretty well 
thankee, how’s your's?” A man without a 
lawsuit is looked upon as a vagrant in the 
State of Nevada. 

ARraxss.—They are very ceremonious. If per- 
sons of distinction meet, they embrace, kise each 
other’s cheeks, and then kiss their own hands. 
Women and children kiss the beards of their 
husbands and fathers. Their greetings are 
marked by a strong religious character, such 
as “ God grant thee His favors!” “If God will, 
thy family enjoy good health!” “Peace be 
with you,” ete. 

BENGALEs®. — They call themselves the 
“most humble slaves” of those they desire 
to salute. 

Bonemrans.—They kiss the garments of the 
person whom they wish to honor. 

BurMeEse.—They apply their noses and cheeks 
closely to a person’s face, and then exclaim: 
“Give me a smell!” attributable to their great 
use of perfumes. 

CrEYLONESE. — On meeting superiors, they 
prostrate themselves, repeating the name and 
dignity of the individual. 

CurinesE.—They are most particular in their 
personal civilities, even calculating the number 


of their reverences. Of equals they inquire, 
“ Have you eaten your rice?” “Is your stom- 
ach in order ? ?” and “ Thanks to your abundant 
felicity.” 

Eayprrans.—They kiss the back of a supe- 
rior’s hand, and as an extra civility, the pa 
also. Their fevered country is strikingly por- 
trayed by asking, “ How goes the perspira- 
tion?” “Is it well with thee?’ and “God 
preserve thee.” 

Enewisu.—An old salutation in polite society 
was, “Save you, sir!” an evident abbreviation 
of “ God save you, sir!” 

Eruroptan.— They take the robes off the 
friends they meet and place them round their 
own waists, leaving thé new-comers almost 

nude. 
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TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF INFANTS. 


I po not like children as an institution, not 
even babies, about whom so many falsehoods 
have been said and sung, but look on them as 
little pink, pulpy abominations whom nothing 
but strong maternal instinct implanted for the 
preservation of the species, could induce any 
one to undergo the vexation of rearing. 

As to the total depravity of these little speci- 
mens, I leave that to be decided by innocent 
outsiders who have been annoyed by the un- 
earthly yells of a petted darling in public 
places, and looked on with a strong desire of 
complying with Solomon’s prescription, while 
the mother tried to hush and coax into silence 
a kicking, screaming, dirty-nosed, wide-mouth- 
ed abomination who could by no means be 
reduced to quietness. 

Can any one enjoy a friendly yisit at a house 
infested by these small sinners? If a lady re- 
ceives you as company in the parlor, have you 
not often had the mortification to perceive that 
a description of something where you prided 


yourself on, your style, brilliancy, and so on, GG 


has been delivered to deaf ears, while your 
hostess was listening to the suppressed cries of 
Master Johnny, who has been fished out of the 
tub of rinsing water by Biddy—bad luck to her 
for the same. 

Who ever saw a house in a neat or comfort- 
able condition where children were not strictly 
prohibited? If you find rooms littered and 
unsightly, destitute of plants, books, and orna- 
ments, the furniture finger-marked, and the 
Holland covers sticky with sweets, does not 
mistress smilingly account for it by the one 
word, Baby? ANON. 

[The author of the above did well to sign 
his execrable remarks Anon(ymous). He must 
be some fussy, nervous, sour old dach—one 
whom the ladies can not endure, and for whom 
those dear little lights of the household he 
affects to despise, entertain a natural an- 
tipathy. 

Poor fellow! no social sweets can ever be 
his; exiled from the domestic penetralia, he 
must spend his weary days and nights in 
dreary, hopeless bachelorhood. But can not 
something be done for him, ladies? Must he 
be left out in the cold ?] 


a 


A WISCONSIN POETESS, 
MISS ALLIE ARNOLD. 

At Fond du Lac, Wis., there is a young lady 
sixteen years of age, the daughter of a widow 
in humble life. She has been in the habit of 
writing verse and prose for private reading 
and for the press for four or five years. Some 
of her efforts would be creditable to men and 
women of mature life who have won distinc- 
tion in the world of letters. The following 
extracts from poems written by her will give 
the reader a better idea of her talent—shall 
I say genius?—than any comments I can 
make. They were read at the closing ex- 














MISS ALLIE ARNOLD. 





ercises of the Fond du Lac High School, June 
29, 1866. 
“HOW MANIFOLD ARE THY WORKS!” 


O Thon, in whose Almighty hand 
The earth's foundations firmly stand, 
And heaving oceans rise and fall, 
Thee, the Creator, man shall fear, 
So manifold Thy works appear! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all! 


The heavens are Thine—stars speak Thy praise, 
Point with a thousand trembling rays 

The pathway where Thy feet have trod! 
They roll along the deep blue arch, 
And seem in their eternal march 

The glittering armies of our God! 

. * « * ” 

How grand the ever-drifting clouds! 
How beautiful those snowy shrouds 

That float along ‘twixt earth and heaven ! 
And yet—how fearful in their wrath, 
When lurid lightnings mark their path, 

And they by tempest winds are driven! 


But when Thy hand hath hushed the storm, 
And thrown the sunbeams bright and warm 
Upon the tearful earth again, 
How like an emblem of Thy love 
The bright-hued rainbow bends above, 
And spans the misty vail of rain! 


VALEDICTORY. 


Life hath its partings—when the ties 
That years have bound together, break— 
And slowly, in their sad surprise, 
Hearts from their quiet dreaming, wake. 
, Such is our parting, and to-day 
We feel the loos’ning clasp of hands, 
And sadly hear the farewell lay 
That our long friendship here demands. 
Now, from these long familiar walls, 
Whose very echoes have been dear, 
We must depart—while severed fal!s 
The silver cord that bound us here. 
Now on the threshold, we, in thought, 
Look back along the chain of years 
Whose every mystic lipk seems fraught 
With lights and shadows, smiles and tears. 





Who will forget when morning bright 

Streamed through the eastern windows there, 
How oft it Yell like wings of light 

On youthful heads here bowed in prayer! 
How oft at morn, the playful call, 

The much-loved greeting met the ear, 

The laughter ringing through the hall 

With all its music and its cheer. 
All visions of the sunny Past 
Cling lovingly about the heart, 
To cheer the loneliness and cast 
Their sunshine ‘round, as we depart! 

Miss Arnold has a brother who is a 
printer and newspaper carrier, and the fol- 
lowing lines are extracts from an address 
she recently wrote for him: 

As the stlver from the fire, 
Came she from her past ordeal 
Purified, with purpose higher, 
Strong to battle with the real. 
Stronger are the hearts of men, 
Building up her temples shattered— 
Gathering to themselves again 
All that war hath rudely scattered. 
* * * . * 
Stretched out in thy valleys, the ripe bearded grain 

Has nodded in thick golden ranks to the breeze, 
Has caught the rich sunshine, and faded again 

Like quivering waves in the warm Southéfn seas. 
The corn-fields have risen like crowns on the hills, 

And covered broad prairies with mantles of green, 
Whoee light rustling folds as they waved in the wind 

Disclosed the bright ears that the autumn wonld glean. 


The strong hand of labor still steadily moves, 
With vigor that even a nation may feel ; 

In the stroke of the anvil, the rush of the stream, 
The clash of the engine, and roll of the wheel. 


Miss Arnold is a flower of the prairie, but 
she has not “blushed unseen,” nor “ wasted 
her sweetness on the desert air.” She is ap- 
preciated by a constantly increasing circle of 
friends and admirers, who point with pride to 
her literary efforts. A school-girl, she has had 
no opportunity to improve her mind by general 
reading, and the productions of her pen are 
not modeled after the patterns which the 
masters have left in our libraries; they are 
rather the results of her own thought and 
emotion. She is petite of stature, finely formed, 
and she has a well-balanced womanly head 
crowned with soft brown hair. Her eyes are 
large and spiritual, and seem to have a tele- 
scopic glance into the future. I hope our 
literati will afford this young lady a chance to 
win her way to public favor. As a people we 
are now beginning to acknowledge the fact, 
that whatever a woman can do well without 
sacrificing her womanly nature, she has a right 
to do. If she can carve like Harriet Hosmer, 


carving marble is her sphere; if she can paint 
like Rosa Bonheur, painting pictures is her 
sphere; if she can write a “ Principia,” the 
starry heaven is her sphere; if she can write a 
“Paradise Lost,” in her society paradise is 
found again. G. W. B. 





Ir is related that when Emma, Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, visited Dublin Castle, during 
her recent tour in Great Britain, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ordered the leader of the regimental 
band to play the Hawaian national air, when 
he at once struck up with the soul-stirring 
strains of “ Hokey-pokey Winky-wang, King of 
the Cannibal Islands!” the effect of which can 
be better imagined than described. 
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OPEN YOUR EBYBS. 


BY Cc. 8. . 


Open your lovely eyes! 
Chameleon-like, they seem to take the hue 
Of all the passions in your soul that rise. 
Joy makes them like the skies, serenely blue; 
Love purples them with those delicious dyes: 
The modest violet wears, when with the 
spring 
She breaks abroad from winter's icy ties, 
And crowns the woods with her bright blos- 
soming. 
Sweet meditation fills 
Their inmost depths witha subduéd light, 
Like the brown current of the aldered rills, 
That rolleth on unto perpetual night: 
Or the dim shadows underneath the hills, 
Where sober evening broodeth like a dove, 
And the charmed air to sudden silence stills 
By the repeated story of her love. 


1 would not know your face, 
Did not those eyes, like stars, light up its 
eaven 
With @Serener and diviner grace 
Than marks the planetary orbs of even. 
Oh, how I love the various thoughts to trace, 
That from its soft horizon slowly rise, 
As clouds we see preceding clouds displace 
Upon the changing but eternal skies. 


Open your eyes for me! 
Lift the long lashes from your crimsoned 
cheek ; 
Vail not their luster, for I long to see 
The passionate hopes that in their glances 
speak. 
Were not these lips a murmuring melody ; 
Did not this forehead flush beneath my kiss— 
Your eyes were still a matchless joy to me, 
A world of beauty, and a heaven of bliss! 


——————s oe 


THE ACTIVE AND THE PASSIVE. 
—_0— 

In modern society there are two orders or 
classes the line of distinction between which 
is so clearly drawn that no mistake can be 
made as to their respective composition. One 
is the active class, the other the passive class. 

They might also with correctness be termed 
respectively the radiate or reflectent class, and 
the absorbent class. 

The first class is composed of those who are 
the originators, leaders, and agents. in all en- 
terprises, whether progressive, reformatory, or 
opposed to the true interests of the community, 
and clogging the wheels of civilization under 
a false device of “ onward !” 

It is thus seen that the active class is con- 
stituted of very different and discordant ele- 
ments, and that there is much violent conten- 
tion for the supremacy among them; yet out of 
all this agitation, disorder, and strife there is a 
resultant, the influence of which is happy for 
the community, for the nation, and for the 
world ‘There was a period in the history of 
Greece when she was free and prosperous; 
but the strifes between Athens and Sparta, 





between blatant aristocracy and determined 
democracy, were frequent, and sometimes severe 
in results to one or both. The agitations be- 
tween states developed resources previously 
unknown; and even those arts, like painting 


and sculpture, which are thought to accompany 4 


peaceful legislation, flourished in a surpassing 
degree. Greece, Rome, and other proud na- 
tions had their eras of progress and glory and 
then declined, to instruct those who came after 
them—us—by their examples, and by the epi- 
taphs written upon a thousand prostrate monu- 
ments, to communicate the esprit which animat- 
ed their founders—the desire to advance. Suc- 
cessive ages down to the present have caught 
this esprit, and the active men of each have 
wrought out fold by fold its tendencies and 
made advancement. 

The passive or absorbent class, by far the 
larger numerically, is composed of those who 
.from choice, from circumstances, or by ne- 
cessity merely look on as the world moves, 
and tacitly receive the impressions of their 
active fellow-mortals.. They are the wax of 
humanity, the soft tablet upon which are 
inscribed the succession of public events. 
On the long roll of the passive may be read 
the names of men and women who, for natu- 
ral talents and education, stand not a whit be- 
hind the foremost of the active. “They should 
be on the other side,” you will say. Yes, they 
should; but they have long been waiting for a 
good opportunity to assert themselves—wait- 
ing, like the redoubtable Micawber, “ for some- 
thing to turn up” worthy of their sympathy 
and hearty co-operation. Now and then one 
of these talented laggards is roused into life by 
some unlooked-for disturbance, and becomes 
one of the most vigorous champions of the 
active party. It may be for principle, integ- 
rity, justice; it may be for wrong, falsehood, 
tyranny. 

The passive operate as a clog upon the 
wheels of progress, because their slow sensi- 
bilities can not appreciate the favorable ten- 
dencies of substantial innovation. They cling 
to old customs, old habits, and old things be- 
cause their fathers considered them sufficient ; 
and social convenience in their ways of think- 
ing after all is not so impertant a matter as the 
innovator claims. The aphorism “ Let well 
enough alone” is one which they find especially 
handy, when they are interested so much as to 
consider a new thing. They operate, too, as a 
check upon social retrogression and political 
intemperance; upon the former, because they 
may not be stirred from the well-worn tracks 
which they inertly move in; upon the latter, 
because the scheming and corrupt demagogue, 
while he contemns their listlessness, is fully 
aware of the latent power in their serene 
depths, which might be aroused by some ex- 
cessive imposition, and utterly destroy the 
fabric of aggrandizement raised by his already 
achieved success. Their passivity, therefore, 
has some influence indirectly manifested for 
good. Though there may be little or no sym- 
pathy between the two classes (for how can 
activity and inactivity, opposites, mutually 





sympathize ?), there can be some reciprocity — 
a reciprocity in the way of performances oy 
the one party, impressions or indicative effects 
by the other. Some prefer the ranks of che 
passive class because there are influences at 
work among the active which at heart tey 
condemn, and their disgust inclines them to 
include the whole class in their anathema. 
Some there are who in the chargin and dis- 
comfiture of defeated effort have withdrawn 
from the active throng and taken a place among 
the indifferent. 

Wearesaid toliveinanageofactivity. There 
.certainly are Titan energies at work: steam 
and electricity do their work, and properly 
directed by mind will do their work well ; but 
there are too many men and too many women 
who do nothing more than absorb instruction 
—truth, and lack the animus to radiate or im- 
part it toothers. Their culpability lies im their 
inertness, in their do-nothingness. Opportu- 
nities for doing good lie “thick as autummal 
leaves,” and as but few of the active engage in 
the good work of ameliorating the social and 
moral condition of humanity at large, the ca- 
pable passive can come out of their burrows and 
bestir themselves. 

We would in a measure reverse the common 
grammatical rule—we would turn the passive 
into the active—we would have all be doers, 
each in some sphere peculiarly adapted to him- 
self or herself, and that sphere one pervaded 
by virtue and benevolence. A few earnest 
spirits may accomplish much; but when the 
great mass of those who can and might co- 
operate in hastening forward that work of 
social improvement which all acknowledge so 
desirable, stand coldly aloof, extend no hand, 
proffer no aid, their spirit of indifference is 
likely to dampen the zeal of the self-sacrificing 
philanthropist and increase his difficulties, 
Active men of the right stamp are needed. 

“ A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking— 
For while the artful, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice keeps.” 


——— + <> oe 


A Wire.—Jeremy Taylor says that if you 
are for pleasure, marry; if you prize rosy 
health, marry. A good wife is Heaven's last best 
gift to man; his angel of mercy; his minister 
of graces innumerable; his gem of many vir- 
tues; his casket of jewels; her voice his sweet- 
est music; her smile his brightest day; her 
kiss the guardian of innocence; her industry 
his surest wealth ; her economy his safest stew- 
ard; her lips his faithful counselors ; her bosom 
the softest pillow of his cares, and her prayers 
the ablest advocates of Heaven’s blessings on 
his head. 
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FASHIONABLE ABSURDITIES. 


“O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


A WICKED wag has been plying his art in 
the production of what was, what is, and what 
may be. These verities, probabilities, and 
possibilities, in the way of ladies’ dress, are 
not much more absurd than the fashions of the 
other sex, especially that of their great, heavy, 
bungling stove-pipe hats, or the fantastic man- 
ner of shaving and trimming the beard. 


Cut No. 1 shows whence the present fashion 
of huge chignons or waterfalls may have 
originated. We had some admiration for the 
rather neat style of wearing the hair in a net, 


Fra. 2 
which was the mode a few years ago—especially 
for girls and young women. 
No. 2 is evidently an exaggeration; the bag 


—unlike the tail of the otter—is supposed to 
be stuffed with wadding of some or any sort. 
No. 3 is merely an expansion of the present 


style, ccmmended to those who are bound to 
lead the fashions, by getting a little ahead of 





all the rest. We see no greater objection to 
this, than to the enormous bustle of a few years 
ago. 

No. 4 seeks to re-introduce an ancient style 
of head-dress, of which we find many illustra- 


- tions in old prints; and we may, ere long, see 


our young ladies topped off in this aristocratic 
coiffure. 


No. 5 is plainly inadmissible, except for 
special occasions, or where ambitious mammas 
wish to show up their daughters, with a view 
to—what you call it? 


Pre. 6. 
No. 6 is simply absurd, and the man who 


drew it knew it. He ought to have his ears 
pinched for such a marked attempt to ridicule 
the ladies, 





No. 7. We presume this is intended to repre- 
sent a genuine waterfall. See the trees and 
shrubbery on the banks, with the cataract 
pouring down in graceful showers. But why 





not have a little boat witha man in it, going 
down with the stream? Would not this 
heighten the effect, and increase the admira- 
tion of the-beholder? Here is a large field for 
inventive genius. 


No. 8 is a pretty girl, after our own heart, 
and “aintshe neat?” Her hair—in wavy ring- 
lets—is quite as ornamental as any in the 
group; nay, the very naturalness of her style 
exceeds them all, for is not “ beauty unadorned, 
adorned the most ?” m) 


On 0 bysislogy. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Oaban ia, 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv, 6 








RECENT RESHARCHES ON MUS- 
CULAR POWER. 


BY PROF. RUFUS KING BROWNE, M.D. 


Ir bas long been questioned what the seat 
of the working power exerted by the human 
frame was—that is to say, if the products of ex- 
ertion, during the evolution of force, were 
traceable, in what part of the tissues or other 
ingredients of the body did this change, dur- 
ing exertion, take place? The first who 
broached a pointed opinion on the subject was 
an English physician, 200 years ago, who 
stated the supposition, that the necessary con- 
ditions of muscular motion were the convecy- 
ance of combustible substances by the blood to 
the muscles, and the access of oxygen by res- 
piration; but this was not exact. Liebig, 
Playfair, and other chemists and physiologists, 
contended that the source of mechanical power 
in the muscles was due wholly to the combina- 
tion of oxygen with the muscular tissue—or, as 
it was termed, the combustion of the muscles. 
Assuming that there is an agreement, that 
muscular power is dependent on the mutual 
action of the food and the oxygen, it was 
wholly undecided whether that food must first 
be converted into the actual organized sub- 
stance of the muscles before its oxydation can 
give rise to mechanical force, or whether mus- 
cular power may not be derived from the oxy- 
dation of food which has only arrived at the 
condition of blood, and not of organized mus- 
cular tissue. The answer to this question 
affords the key to the process of animal nutri- 
tion. 
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It has been recently shown, by careful ex- 
periment, that the sum of force evolved in 
muscular action, measured by the mechanical 
work performed, is far greater than could be 
generated by the quantity of muscle oxydized 
during the same period, and hence that the 
power of the muscles is not derived from the 
oxydation of their own substance. Frankland 
has recently announced the conclusions, that 
the muscular power is the product chiefly, if 
not exclusively, of the oxydation of matter con- 
tained in the blood itself, and not from the cx- 
ydation of muscles themselves; that the chief 
material used for the production of muscular 
power are non-nitrogenous absorbed matters 
of the food; that the constant renewal of the 
muscles, like every other part of the body, is 
not more rapid during great muscular activity 
than during repose; that the transformation 
of potential (or latent) energy into muscular 
power is accompanied by the production of 
heat within the body, even when the muscular 
power is exerted externally, and that this is 
the chief if not the only source of animal heat. 

But plausible and however readily accepted 
this view nov is, there are well-ascertained 
facts which qualify it. Smith has shown the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled during rest 
and exercise. His experiments show that the 
greater amount of this is derived from the 
blood in which it is dissolved. This conclusion 
accords with Frankland’s, who used Smith’s 
data. It is exhaled in greater quantity during 
the greater activity of the work of respiration. 
But Matteucci has shown that the muscular 
tissue itself, when entirely deprived of blood, 
will yield carbonic acid when caused to contract 
by galvanism. He found that the muscles of 
frogs, which had been several times washed, 
exhaled carbonic acid, and the unavoidable 
conclusion was, that during contraction the 
muscular fiber itself is oxydized, the result 
being carbonic acid. He found that heat also 
is developed at the same time. In employing 
the most feeble galvanic currents possible to 
excite muscular contraction, it was easy to de- 


termine the quantity of zinc oxydized in the | 


battery during the passage of the current which 
is employed to excite the nerve, to move the 
muscle, and produce contraction. He ascer- 


tissue does, by being contracted by an artificial 
stimulus, undergo change of substance and 
evolve certain proportions of energy in the 
form of one or more kinds of force, ¢. ¢., heat. 
But between this and the natural contractile 
effort there is a very wide distance—a differ- 
ence of two kinds. In the first place, the 
physiological or living stimulus to the nerves is 
not electrical; and in the second place, when 
removed from its complete investment by the 
living parts in the body and brought into the 
air, muscular tissue undergoes immediate oxy- 
dation and yields carbonic acid. 

Matteucci, whose experiments were physi- 
cally of. the most delicate character, concluded 
that in the case of irritation of muscle by gal- 
vanism to the nerve, as above related, “ that 
the nervous irritation [by galvanic excitation 
of muscles deprived of blood] can not act with- 
out having previously given rise to the com- 
bustion or oxydation of organic matters accom- 
panying muscular contraction.” On this theory, 
the change or disturbance in the muscular 
tissues occurs before the irritation initiated in 
the chemical work of the battery becomes a 
strictly nervous irritation, and although the 
herve is its track, to begin with, the muscular 
tissue must react upon the nerve in an inverse 
direction. This latter irritation is, in a certain 
sense, not mere conduction from the battery to 
the muscle, but physiological irritation. 

It results from a great number of  experi- 
ments, that the work produced by muscular con- 
traction is enormously greater than the corre- 
sponding chemical or calorific work in the 
battery. It necessarily follows from this, that 
the nervous irritation can not act without hav- 
ing previously given rise to the combustion of 
the organic matters, azotized or non-azotized, 
which accompanies muscular contraction. 

“The muscular fiber is also burnt and oxy- 
dized during contraction.” (Matteucci.) 


> oe ae 


EFFEOTS OF A BAD DREAM. 

Tue five leading journals of Paris contain 
long and circumstantial accounts of a distin- 

uished engineer Whose head was turned per- 
fectly white by a most frightful dream. The 
engineer had visited a rough and unfrequented 
mineral region for the = of exploring and 
reporting to a company of capitalists upon the 


richness of a certain mine. The night of his 


| arrival, and before he descended into the mine, 


| 


tained that the work of muscular contraction | 


induced in this way is enormously greater than 


the amount of work done in the battery as | 


measured by the voltameter. 

These experiments, although they do not 
exactly represent the exact elements of muscu- 
lar work as done in the living body, yet furnish 
data well worthy of confidence in making up 
our general estimate of the problem of muscu- 
lar power. 


In Matteucci’s experiments, it was found 
that of two equal and opposed muscles (of the 
thighs) of a frog, the one having been galvan- 
ically excited, and the other being at rest, the 
electro-motor force of the latter was considerably 
superior, that of the former, an exhausted 
muscle, showing an actual loss during the act 
of contraction. These experiments indicate 
that when deprived of all blood, the muscular 





he lodged at a small inn, and after es a 
pound or two of pork chops, went to bed. He 
dreamed that he had visited the mine, and was 
being hauled up, when he discovered that the 
rope was almost severed, and there was only a 
single strand to support his weight and that of 
the bucket in which he was being drawn up. 
Suddenly, when he had ascended two hundred 
feet, the rope, he dreamed, gave way, and he 
uttered a fearful shriek, which aroused the in- 
mates of the house, and when they burst open 
the door of the.dreamer’s room, they found a 
white-headed man in the place of the black- 
haired young gentleman who had retired a few 
hours before. The story is well authenticated, 
and his is the first instance on record of a man’s 
hair having been turned white from the effects 
of a dream. 


[It is not at all wonderful that the man had 


the nightmare, after eating two pounds of pork . 


at supper; but that a dream should have in- 
duced such a metamorphosis in the color of his 
hair is a startling commentary for those to 
digest who indulge in late and hearty meals.] 
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TIGHT LACING. 





WE have a letter before us asking some 
advice on the effects of tight lacing; and with- 
out attempting to give an elaborate analysis of 
this destructive custom, we offer a few hints 
for the use of those wise enough and true 
enough to themselves to appreciate them, 

We introduce four engraved outlines. Fig. 
1 shows the natural proportions of the different 
parts of the trunk of woman; No. 2 shows the 
skeleton in its natural condition. 





Fig. 1. Fie. 2. 


The lungs and heart are located within the 
cavity formed by the ribs. That these organs 
should be protected from external injury, a 
bony frame-work has been thus thrown around 
them. The stomach and liver are located just 
below the ribs, at that point where the belt is 
generally placed. These organs require free- 
dom, especially the stomach, in order that di- 
gestion may be carried on efficiently. 

We have an idea, though we do not wish to 
insist upon it too strenuously, that the Creator 
understood what form was best for man, for 
woman, and for all the members of the animal 
kingdom. 

In Nos. 1 and 2 we find the God-given form, 
with ample room for the lungs and heart to do 
their work, and with abundant room for the 
stomach, liver, and other organs essential to 
life and health located in that region. 

Now, let us turn to art and see how she has 
improved upon God’s work. Woman is called 
“God’s last, best gift to man;” but here we 
find, in figs. 3 and 4, what Dame Fashion has 
given to mankind. 

No. 3 is a laced, pinched-up, contracted waist, 
reduced nearly one half in diameter and three 


aw 





/ 


Fw. 3 Fra. 4. 

quarters in room. Look at No. 4, the skeleton 
of No. 8; see how those ribs are squeezed down ! 
how narrow! how contracted! the lower part 
of the lungs reduced tb less than one third their 
proper capacity, and the region of the stomach 
and liver is so small as to induce great physical 
weakness. Woman as well as man needs to 
digest food in order to be healthy. She can 
not live on fashion and flattery. 

There seems to be a mania among ladies who 
are too slim by nature for substantial health, to 
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lace themselves as small as possible; and we 
are sorry to see there are men of good sense, 
in most respects, who are so ill-informed in re- 
gard to what a woman ought to be for a wife 
and mother, fora healthy human being, indeed, 
that they praise a small waist. 

But women say, “ My clothes don’t feel tight 
—they are not uncomfortable.” But we beg 
to remark that they are tight enough to prevent 
the proper expansion of that part of the system 
which contains the vital organs ; and while thus 
cramped up, a woman can neither digest food 
enough to maintain her health or properly 


vitalize the blood, and the consequence is that * 


her large and active brain and her nervous sus- 


ceptibility exhaust life-power faster than she s 


manufactures it. 

We regret to see that lacing is again coming 
into fashion. Young girls seem to be crazy to 
get on corsets which can be girded up. The 
shop windows indicate what are in the market 
and what are in use; though nothing of this 
kind finds a place in the writer’s family, or has 
for the last twenty-five years. The unphysio- 
logical, unnatural waists and stiff figures seen 
on the street, and in the shop windows afore- 
said, where these stiffening apparatuses are 
kept for sale, tell us plainly that the present 
generation of women are committing suicide, 
and that the mothers of the next ten years will 
often be called, with Rachel of old, to “ mourn 
for their children, because they are not.” 

If woman would be fair, healthy, and happy, 
and hold her youthfulness far on in life, let her 
avoid lacing, whether with or without stays. 

If men would have healthy wives who will 
not break down within ten years after marriage 
and become invalids for life or go to an un- 
timely grave, leaving behind them a family of 
puny children, let them seek for wives those 
who do not lace. Moreover, if women would 
avoid the thousand ills to which she is of late 
years apparently the heir, let her avoid lacing ; 
insist on room for her lungs and her stomach, 
and she may be the wife of a happy husband, 
and the mother of healthy, happy children. 


np ee 


FRANELIN AND JACKESON. 
THE MAN OF IDEAS AND THE MAN OF ACTION. 


Tue two faces illustrating this article we 
have chosen as the types of two prominent 
and characteristic classes of Americans. It is 
doubtful whether in the whole range of our 
biography there could be selected two who 
have left so deep a mark upon the generation 
in which they lived and acted, between whom 
the contrast is so entire and striking, as between 
the inventor of the lightning-rod and the hero 
of New Orleans. 

Both these men attained great age, both 
reached fame at an early period’ in their lives, 
and both spanned a very wide arc in American 
history. 

When Franklin first went from Boston to 
Philadelphia in 1723, a lad of eighteen, that 
city was then a pleasant country village. 
Bears were shot within sound of the nine- 
o'clock bell. He lived a long and prosperous 











BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





life under the Georges of England, accumulat- 
ing one of the largest fortunes that were made 
by the industry of one man in colonial times; 
was an old man of seventy when the first vol- 
ley was fired from behind the earthwork on 
Bunker Hill, and throwing the whole weight 
of his great character, his splendid reputation, 
and his consummate diplomatic genius into 
the struggle, he fought that contest through, 
leaving it doubtful whether he or Washington 
did the most toward the grand result, and died 
at the age of eighty-four, just after the final 
adoption of the constitution; the molding of 
which was the last of his public labors. 

The first figure that Andrew Jackson makes 
in our national annals is during the last year 
of the Revolution, when he appears as a long, 
gaunt, red-haired, and blue-eyed stripling of 
twelve, fleeing with his mother from a raid of 
the red-coats, but even then breathing threat- 
enings and slaughter against the enemies of 
his country and the authors of the disasters 
that overtook his family. From that time on 
till the close of the Mexican War, a period of 
more than sixty years, Andrew Jackson was 
emphatically the fighting man of this country, 
and the most distinguished citizen of this re- 
public. 

The lives of these men, taken in the order of 
time, cover almost the whole of our history from 
early colonial days till the beginning of the last 
epoch in our public affairs. But with these 
circumstances, the extreme age which both 
attained, the powerful influence which each 
wielded during almost the entire period of 
their lives, all resemblance between them 
ceases. At all other points the contrast is 
striking and total. 

Jackson is the type of whatever is strong in 
volition, prompt in decision, vigorous in execu- 
tion. A powerful and indomitable wi char- 





acterized the man through every period 
of his history, and in every prominent act 
of his life. His intellectual faculties, 
whether we take the testimony of Phre- 
nology or of his biographers, though good, 
were not of a high order. Here he had 
many superiors. In fact, every public 
man with whom he came in competition, 
and especially his two life-long antagonists 
Calhoun and Clay, far surpassed him in 
volume of brain, clearness of mental vis- 
ion, extent of acquirements, and ability 
in, public debate; yet in a sagacious esti- 
mate of the political future and in the 
skill of party tactics he invariably foiled 
or crushed his opponent. 

What appeared to be wisdom in Jack- 
son was only a certain intuition. Having 
himself strong passions, and being swayed 
by violent prejudices, he was able to esti- 
mate the force of these in others; and as 
men are more frequently and more en- 
tirely governed by passion than by prin- 
ciple, his judgment as to the extent to 
which the masses would be or could be 
swayed, was more correct than if he had 
himself been guided more entirely by reason. 
His intellectual powers being not much above 
the average of intelligent American citizens, 
never lifted him out of sympathy with the 
uneducated and unthinking crowd. None of 
the organs that make man pre-eminently 
an intellectual being are largely developed on 
the head of Jackson ; Causality and Compari- 
son, Ideality and Wit are all moderately de- 
veloped. Only the perceptives are large. His 
memory of localities, dates, and faces was 
excellent. But knowledge with him was a 
collection of dry and perhaps isolated facts, 
not data from which wise conclusions and im- 
portant truths could be drawn. A man with 
a head shaped like his does not care for the 
abstract principle, but for the fact on which it 
rests. Such men are not fitted to discuss and 
defend principles in debate, but are always 
prepared to fight for a position once taken, and 
to execute a policy once determined upon. 

We have had no great man whose tendencies 
were so irresistible in the direction of active 
life. When Jackson was about thirty years of 
age he was a senator in Congress and a judge; 
but he resigned all these high and honorable 
positions in order to become a trader, a farmer, 
and a horse-racer. He was satisfied with no 
mode of life that did not allow him to pass the 
most of his time in the open air on horseback. 
He enjoyed a morning gallop on Truaton, his 
famous race-horse, far better than to sit all day 
on the mahogany and red morocco of a sena- 
torial chair. 

With Franklin, the tendencies were all in 
the other direction. He was a sedentary man 
by nature, and a philosopher by constitution. 
His mind was ceaselessly vigilant, restless, and 
acquisitive, but he was content to pass weeks 
in his library and at his fireside writing and 
talking, and taking his exercise in an hour’s 
pacing of the floor. Though a great traveler, 
and at one time an Indian fighter, he did not 
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through a long and stirring life pass more 
than thirty days in the saddle; while from 
1788, when Jackson first crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, till 1828 when he went to Wash- 
ington as President, a period of forty year 

he was hardly ever out of the saddle for 


more than half a day at a time. 

Observe the wide and~striking contrast 
in the intellectual regions of these two 
heads. The face and head and figure of 
Jackson taken together give as strong an 
impression of superiority as the person of 
Franklin. In fact, Jackson has the more 
kingly bearing. But looking at their fore- 
heads alone, one bears the stamp of genius 
and the record of long bright years of suc- 
cessful application to science, literature, 
music, fine arts, everything that decorates 
and ennobles our nature ; while the other, 
though ample enough, has an arid and 
unused expression. Both were keen and 
vigilant observers, but how different as 
to the objects that came under their no- 
tice! With Jackson, everything was sub- 
ordinated to a single and controlling pur- 
pose. If he was campaigning in a wild 
country he would have no thought that 
was not connected with warfare. He 
would observe the face of the country and 
learn all the roads and paths traversing it; 
aside from that, he would care for nothing. 


Franklin, on the contrary, was interested in 
. . , 

everything that could aid his fellow-men, every- 
thing that could in any manner promote their 
interests or enlarge the domain of man over 
nature. He could not pass a new plant with- 
out wondering if it was known to the botanists, 
or if it had any valuable properties; he took 
lessons from birds and bees, from running 
streams and rolling clouds. If he rode overa 
ledge of rocks, he was interested in knowing 
whether or not it might prove useful as a 
building material ; if the chimney of the room 
in which he was staying did not convey away 
the smoke, he at once set about discovering 
the reason and removing the difficulty; if a 
thunder-storm swept over the town, he was 
devising some way in which the lightning 
could be stripped of its terrors ; observing how 
much heat was wasted by the old open fire- 
place, he invented that admirable arrangement, 
which for cheerfulness, ventilation, and econ- 
omy has never been surpassed—the Franklin 
stove. Whenever he crossed the Atlantic, he 
was studying the ocean currents, and making 
the most valuable suggestions as to the theory 
of storms, and for the improvement of naviga- 
tion as an art. No man since Bacon has been 
so thoroughly imbued with the system of that 
great English philosopher, so constant and suc- 
cessful a devotee of “ the philosophy of uses.” 

Observe how evenly and how admirably the 
forehead of Franklin is developed from the 
eyes upward. For a man with such a head no 
fact can long remain dry and unproductive in 
his memory. The law of his mental organiza- 
tion draws him ever from the special to the 

eneral, from the phenomenon to its cause, 
rom the isolated truth to its connections, its 
history, and its lessons; in a word, a Franklin 
is always climbing up from the details of things 
to their philosophy, from effect to cause, from 
the arid plains of dry knowledge to the serene 
and sightly mountain-tops of wisdom. 

In Jackson, on the other hand, the indiffer- 
ence to learning was remarkable. Though for 
many years a lawyer and a judge, it is doubtful 
if he ever read Blackstone or any other legal 
authority through in his life. He came near 
losing all his property at one time from igno- 
rance of the familiar principle in our system, 


_ that when plaintiff and defendant are both non- 


residents of a State, a suit between them is 
improperly brought in the United States Dis- 
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trict Court. When he was senator he wrote 
in the grammar and style of a backwoodsman, 
and it is doubtful whether he ever believed 
that the world is round. 

There was but one branch of knowledge in 
which he was proficient, but for winning suc- 
cess in life the man who understands thes, and 
knows how to use his knowledge, can dispense 
with schools and all their lore. Jackson knew 
men. The certainty with which he selected 
honest men in his business transactions and 
successful men in a was equaled only by 
the correctness of his judgment at the race- 
course and in the cockpit. 

Combined with this a and spring- 
ing from it was the ability to adapt himself to 
any company in which he was thrown. From 
the circle of rude wagoners around the camp- 
fire to the most polished society of city parlors 
he could pass at once, and seem equally at 
home in each. There were but two men of 
his time that could equal him in dignity of 
bearing and courtliness of address, these were 
Aaron Burr and Henry Clay. Yet his conver- 
sation was more entertaining than instructive, 
consisting as it did of fact, anecdote, and per- 
sonal adventure, the stories of the frontier and 
the camp-fire. 

The colloquial powers of Dr. Franklin have 
seldom been surpassed by any of whom history 
gives account; certainly by no American. He 
could talk delightfully with any human being 
from a child to a sage, for he was himself at 
once child-and sage. He possessed that rare 
faculty, a gift that not more than three or four 
in the history of the world have displayed, that 
enabled him to illustrate every important truth 
by a most felicitous anecdote. To, hear one of 
Franklin’s anecdotes was to be most exquisitely 
entertained by a well-told story and, at the 
same time, to have some valuable truth in 
morals or philosophy brought home to the 
understanding and fastened in the memory. 

He was emphatically a laughing philosopher. 
He believed in growth, in acquisition, in 
studiousness, and in industry; but he believed 
still more strongly in happiness. If Oliver 
Goldsmith had not said it, we should believe 
that Franklin was the author of that golden 
sentence: “ As some men gaze with admiration 
at the colors of a tulip, and others are smitten 











with the of a butterfly, so I was b 
nature an of happy human faces.” I: 
was said of Burke, that one could not step 
under the shelter of a gateway with him to 
escape a shower without discovering that he 
was in the presence of an extraordinary man. 
It might have been said of Franklin. 

Until he was about fifty years old, he was a 
methodical, enterprising, and successful printer, 
editor, and publisher. Then he retired from 
business with a fortune of something more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, and devoted 
the rest of his days to acquiring and ——— 
knowledge, and to the public service. A great 
part of the time he spent in travel both in this 
parr ng and in Europe, and in conversation 
with the most witty and learned men and the 
most charming women of his time. Thus for 
nearly forty years his life was one long festivity. 
He was Pe: a circumstances, a bold 
was perfect, temperament sanguine and 
—— his mind stenedh er years of unremitting 

dustry, his memory rich with the experience 
of a long, varied, and crowded lifetime. How 
could the conversation of such a man fail of 
being in the last degree charming ? 

Jackson was the warmest and most devoted 
of friends. He always proceeded on the con- 
viction that he could not have been mistaken 
as to the worth os courage of any man whom 
he had trusted or who had served under him. 
The following anecdéte illustrates at once his 
belief in his friends and his heroic bearing 
when excited. Some time not long after the 
last war with England, when the fame of his 
battles was still h, he rode into Nashville 
one morning and found the topic of the day 
was a duel, in which his old protege Sam 
Houston was one of the parties. 

Houston, the least irascible of men, had 
shown himself reluctant to bring the “ diffi- 
culty” to a crisis, and some doubts had been 
expressed as to-his courage. Remarks to that 
effect reached Jackson’s ears. Instantly the 
old soldier was all aflame. With hair erect 
he paced backward and forward on the flag- 
stones in front of the old Nashville Inn, bring- 
ing down the iron ferule of his walking-stic 
with a ring that was heard all over the square, 
and shouting: “Gentlemen, you’re mistaken, 
Sam Houston is no coward. I know him, and 
he'll fight. He was with me at Talladega, at 
Emucfau, and Horseshoe, and I tell you HE 
WILL FIGHT !” 

The contrast in the personal appearance of 
these men is as striking as in their character. 
One reason why Jackson was always so in- 
tensely popular with the masses of the people 
was because he was in many respects the ideal 
and typical American. They saw in him their 
own qualities and their own personal charac- 
teristics exaggerated and made heroic. Six 
feet and two inches in his stockings, angular, 
bony, restless, and swift, “as straight as though 
he had swallowed all the ramrods in the army,’ 
the backwoodsman never saw a more pe 
leader. He had that passion for swift, inte:“? 
and sometimes aimless or thoughtless acta. 
which is one of the besetting defects « ™° 
American temperament. j 

The style of man to which Franklin® noes 
is English, and disappears in two ~ Our 
generations when brought to these s'©*- it ae 
climate and manner of life does noP®™ ded 
development of this full, mell*» TOU" 

hysique, muscular in youtif, ten4™ to oa 
ence as age advances. It is s*, ut both 
in families where the descent4 direct on 
sides from English stock. * is the er nagece | 
ment peoullariy fitted for ocial activity = 
social success. Somewhasless Se than 
the other, it is equally perevering and weigh 
accomplishing as much While sitting by hw 
fireside or standing belind the counter as the 
other can do by the caistant activity, long ee 
neys, and swift rideeof which he is so fond. 1. 
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lace themselves as small as possible; and we 
are sorry to see there are men of good sense, 
in most respects, who are so ill-informed in re- 
gard to what a woman ought to be for a wife 
and mother, fora healthy human being, indeed, 
that they praise a small waist. 

But women say, “ My clothes don’t feel tight 
—they are not uncomfortable.” But we beg 
to remark that they are tight enough to prevent 
the proper expansion of that part of the system 
which contains the vital organs ; and while thus 
cramped up, a woman can neither digest food 
enough to maintain her health or properly 


vitalize the blood, and the consequence is that § 


her large and active brain and her nervous sus- 


ceptibility exhaust life-power faster than she y 


manufactures it. 

We regret to see that lacing is again coming 
into fashion. Young girls seem to be crazy to 
get on corsets which can be girded up. The 
shop windows indicate what are in the market 
and what are in use; though nothing of this 
kind finds a place in the writer’s family, or has 
for the last twenty-five years. The unphysio- 
logical, unnatural waists and stiff figures seen 
on the street, and in the shop windows afore- 
said, where these stiffening apparatuses are 
kept for sale, tell us plainly that the present 
generation of women are committing suicide, 
and that the mothers of the next ten years will 
often be called, with Rachel of old, to “ mourn 
for their children, because they are not.” 

If woman would be fair, healthy, and happy, 
and hold her youthfulness far on in life, let her 
avoid lacing, whether with or without stays. 

If men would have healthy wives who will 
not break down within ten years after marriage 
and become invalids for life or go to an un- 
timely grave, leaving behind them a family of 
puny children, let them seek for wives those 
who do not lace. Moreover, if women would 
avoid the thousand ills to which she is of late 
years apparently the heir, let her avoid lacing; 
insist on room for her lungs and her stomach, 
and she may be the wife of a happy husband, 
and the mother of healthy, happy children. 

a 


FRANELIN AND JACKESON. 
THE MAN OF IDEAS AND THE MAN OF ACTION. 


Tue two faces illustrating this article we 
have chosen as the types of two prominent 
and characteristic classes of Americans. It is 
doubtful whether in the whole range of our 
biography there could be selected two who 
have left so deep a mark upon the generation 
in which they lived and acted, between whom 
the contrast is so entire and striking, as between 
the inventor of the lightning-rod and the hero 
of New Orleans. 

Both these men attained great age, both 
reached fame at an early period*in their lives, 
and both spanned a very wide arc in American 
history. 

» When Franklin first went from Boston to 
Philadelphia in 1723, a lad of eighteen, that 
city was then ‘a pleasant country village. 
Bears were shot within sound of the nine- 
o'clock bell. He lived a long and prosperous 
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life under the Georges of England, accumulat- 
ing one of the largest fortunes that were made 
by the industry of one man in colonial times; 
was an old man of seventy when the first vol- 
ley was fired from behind the earthwork on 
Bunker Hill, and throwing the whole weight 
of his great character, his splendid reputation, 
and his consummate diplomatic genius into 
the struggle, he fought that contest through, 
leaving it doubtful whether he or Washington 
did the most toward the grand result, and died 
at the age of eighty-four, just after the final 
adoption of the constitution; the molding of 
which was the last of his public labors. 

The first figure that Andrew Jackson makes 
in our national annals is during the last year 
of the Revolution, when he appears as a long, 
gaunt, red-haired, and blue-eyed stripling of 
twelve, fleeing with his mother from a raid of 
the red-coats, but even then breathing threat- 
enings and slaughter against the enemies of 
his country and the authors of the disasters 
that overtook his family. From that time on 
till the close of the Mexican War, a period of 
more than sixty years, Andrew Jackson was 
emphatically the fighting man of this country, 
and the most distinguished citizen of this re- 
public. 


The lives of these men, taken in the order of 
time, cover almost the whole of our history from 
early colonial days till the beginning of the last 
epoch in our public affairs. But with these 
circumstances, the extreme age which. both 
attained, the powerful influence which each 
wielded during almost the entire period of 
their lives, all resemblance between them 
ceases. At all other points the contrast is 
striking and total. 

Jackson is the type of whatever is strong in 
volition, prompt in decision, vigorous in execu- 
tion. A powerful and indomitable wi. char- 





acterized the man through every period 
of his history, and in every prominent act 
of his life. His intellectual faculties, 
whether we take the testimony of Phre- 
nology or of his biographers, though good, 
were not of a high order. Here he had 
many superiors. In fact, every public 
man with whom he came in competition, 
and especially his two life-long antagonists 
Calhoun and Clay, far surpassed him in 
volume of brain, clearness of mental vis- 
ion, extent of acquirements, and ability 
in public debate; yet in a sagacious esti- 
mate of the political future and in the 
skill of party tactics he invariably foiled 
or crushed his opponent. 

What appeared to be wisdom in Jack- 
son was only a certain intuition. Having 
himself strong passions, and being swayed 
by violent prejudices, he was able to esti- 
mate the force of these in others; and as 


SS men are more frequently and more en- 


tirely governed by passion than by prin- 
ciple, his judgment as to the extent to 
which the masses would be or could be 
swayed, was more correct than if he had 
himself been guided more entirely by reason. 
His intellectual powers being not much above 
the average of intelligent American citizens, 
never lifted him out of sympathy with the 
uneducated and unthinking crowd. None of 
the organs that make man pre-eminently 
an intellectual being are largely developed on 
the head of Jackson ; Causality and Compari- 
son, Ideality and Wit are all moderately de- 
veloped. Only the perceptives are large. His 
memory of localities, dates, and faces was 
excellent. But knowledge with him was a 
collection of dry and perhaps isolated facts, 
not data from which wise conclusions and im- 
portant truths could be drawn. A man with 
a head shaped like his does not care for the 
abstract principle, but for the fact on which it 
rests. Such men are not fitted to discuss and 
defend principles in debate, but are always 
prepared to fight for a position once taken, and 
to execute a policy once determined upon. 

We have had no great man whose tendencies 
were so irresistible in the direction of active 
life. When Jackson was about thirty years of 
age he was a senator in Congress and a judge; 
but he resigned all these high and honorable 
positions in order to become a trader, a farmer, 
and a horse-racer. He was satisfied with no 
mode of life that did not allow him to pass the 
most of his time in the open air on horseback. 
He enjoyed a morning gallop on Truaton, his 
famous race-horse, far better than to sit all day 
on the mahogany and red morocco of a sena- 
torial chair. 

With Franklin, the tendencies were all in 
the other direction. He was a sedentary man 
by nature, and a philosopher by constitution. 
His mind was ceaselessly vigilant, restless, and 
acquisitive, but he was content to pass weeks 
in his library and at his fireside writing and 
talking, and taking his exercise in an hour’s 
pacing of the floor. Though a great trayeler, 
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through a long and stirring life pass more 
than thirty days in the saddle; while from 
1788, when Jackson first crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, till 1828 when he went to Wash- 
ington as President, a period of forty year 

he was hardly ever out of the saddle for 


more than half a day at a time. 

Observe the wide and-striking contrast 
in the intellectual regions of these two 
heads. The face and head and figure of 
Jackson taken together give as strong an 
impression of superiority as the person of 
Franklin. In fact, Jackson has the more 
kingly bearing. But looking at their fore- 
heads alone, one bears the stamp of genius 
and the record of long bright years of suc- 
cessful gpplication to science, literature, 
music, fine arts, everything that decorates 
and ennobles our nature ; while the other, 
though ample enough, has an arid and 
unused expression. Both were keen and 
vigilant observers, but how different as 
to the objects that came under their no- 
tice! With Jackson, everything was sub- 
ordinated to a single and controlling pur- 

. If he was campaigning in a wild 
country he would have no thought that 
was not connected with warfare. He 
would observe the face of the country and 
learn all the roads and paths traversing it; 
aside from that, he would care for nothing. 


Franklin, on the contrary, was interested in 
everything that could aid his fellow-men, every- 
thing that could in any manner promote their 
interests or enlarge the domain of man over 
nature. He could not pass a new plant with- 
out wondering if it was known to the botanists, 
or if it had any valuable properties; he took 
lessons from birds and bees, from running 
streams and rolling clouds. If he rode overa 
ledge of rocks, he was interested in knowing 
whether or not it might prove useful as a 
building material ; if the chimney of the room 
in which he was staying did not convey away 
the smoke, he at once set about discovering 
the reason and removing the difficulty; if a 
thunder-storm swept over the town, he was 
devising some way in which the lightning 
could be stripped of its terrors ; observing how 
much heat was wasted by the old open fire- 
place, he invented that admirable arrangement, 
which for cheerfulness, ventilation, and econ- 
omy has never been surpassed—the Franklin 
stove. Whenever he crossed the Atlantic, he 
was studying the ocean currents, and making 
the most valuable suggestions as to the theory 
of storms, and for the improvement of naviga- 
tion as an art. No man since Bacon has been 
so thoroughly imbued with the system of that 
great English philosopher, so constant and suc- 
cessful a devotee of “ the philosophy of uses.” 

Observe how evenly and how admirably the 
forehead of Franklin is developed from the 
eyes upward. For a man with such a head no 
fact can long remain dry and unproductive in 
his memory. The law of his mental organiza- 
tion draws him ever from the special to the 

eneral, from the phenomenon to its cause, 
rom the isolated truth to its connections, its 
history, and its lessons; in a word, a Franklin 
is always climbing up from the details of things 
to their philosophy, from effect to cause, from 
the arid plains of dry knowledge to the serene 
and sightly mountain-tops of wisdom. 

In Jackson, on the other hand, the indiffer- 
ence to learning was remarkable. Though for 
many years a lawyer and a judge, it is doubtful 
if he ever read Blackstone or any other legal 
authority through in his life. He came near 
losing all his property at one time from igno- 
rance of the familiar principle in our system, 


_ that when plaintiff and defendant are both non- 


residents of a State, a suit between them is 
y brought in the United States Dis- 
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trict Court. When he was senator he wrote 
in the grammar and style of a backwoodsman, 
and it is doubtful whether he ever believed 
that the world is round. 

There was but one branch of knowledge in 
which he was proficient, but for winning suc- 
cess in life the man who understands thes, and 
knows how to use his knowledge, can dispense 
with schools and all their lore. Jackson knew 
men. The certainty with which he selected 
honest men in his business transactions and 
successful men in °° was equaled only by 
the correctness of his judgment at the race- 
course and in the cockpit. 

Combined with this a and spring- 
ing from it was the ability to adapt himself to 
any company in which he was thrown. From 
the circle of rude wagoners around the camp- 
fire to the most polished society of city parlors 
he could pass at once, and seem equally at 
home in each. There were but two men of 
his time that could equal him in dignity of 
bearing and courtliness of address, these were 
Aaron Burr and Henry Clay. Yet his conver- 
sation was more entertaining than instructive, 
consisting as it did of fact, anecdote, and per- 
sonal adventure, the stories of the frontier and 
the camp-fire. 

The colloquial powers of Dr. Franklin have 
seldom been surpassed by any of whom history 
gives account; certainly by no American. He 
could talk delightfully with any human being 
from a child to a sage, for he was himself at 
once child-and sage. He possessed that rare 
faculty, a gift that not more than three or four 
in the history of the world have displayed, that 
enabled him to illustrate every important truth 
by a most felicitous anecdote. To, hear one of 
Franklin’s anecdotes was to be most exquisitely 
entertained by a well-told story and, at the 
same time, to have some valuable truth in 
morals or philosophy brought home to the 
understanding and fastened in the memory. 

He was emphatically a laughing philosopher. 
He believed in growth, in acquisition, in 
studiousness, and in industry; but he believed 
still more strongly in happiness. If Oliver 
Goldsmith had not said it, we should believe 
that Franklin was the author of that golden 
sentence: “ As some men gaze with admiration 
at the colors of a tulip, and others are smitten 





ane 


with the of a butterfly, so I was b 
nature an of happy human faces.” I: 
was said of Burke, that one could not step 
under the shelter of a gateway with him to 
escape a shower without discovering that he 
was in the presence of an extraordinary man. 
It might have been said of Franklin. 

Until he was about fifty years old, he was a 
methodical, enterprising, and suc 1 printer, 
editor, and publisher. Then he retired from 
business with a fortune of something more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, and devoted 
the rest of his days to acquiring and im £ 
knowledge, and to the public service. great 
part of the time he spent in travel both in this 
pag and in Europe, and in conversation 
with the most witty and learned men and the 
most charming women of his time. Thus for 
nearly forty years his life was one long festivity. 
He was in affluent circumstances, his heal 
was perfect, his tem ent sanguine and 
jozous, his mind stored by years of unremitting 

dustry, his memory rich with the experience 
of a long, varied, and crowded lifetime. How 
—_ — wey oe of such — fail of 

in the last degree c i 

Salieon was the erase anne most devoted 
of friends. He always proceeded on the con- 
viction that he could not have been mistaken 
as to the worth os courage of any man whom 
he had trusted or who had served under him. 
The following anecddte illustrates at once his 
belief in his friends and his heroic bearing 
when excited. Some time not long after the 
last war with England, when the fame of his 
battles was still h, he rode into Nashville 
one morning and found the topic of the day 
was a duel, in which his old protege Sam 
Houston was one of the parties. 

Houston, the least irascible of men, had 
shown himself reluctant to bring the “ diffi- 
culty” to a crisis, and some doubts had been 
expressed as to his courage. Remarks to that 
effect reached Jackson’s ears. Instantly the 
old soldier was all aflame. With hair erect 
he paced backward and forward on the flag- 
stones in front of the old Nashville Inn, bring- 
ing down the iron ferule of his walking-stic 
with a ring that was heard all over the square, 
and shouting: “Gentlemen, you’re mistaken, 
Sam Houston is no coward. I know him, and 
he'll fight. He was with me at Talladega, at 
Emucfau, and Horseshoe, and I tell you HE 
WILL FIGHT !” 

The contrast in the personal appearance of 
these men is as striking as in their character. 
One reason why Jackson was always so in- 
tensely popular with the masses of the people 
was because he was in many respects the ideal 
and typical American. They saw in him their 
own qualities and their own personal charac- 
teristics exaggerated and made heroic. Six 
feet and two inches in his stockings, angular, 
bony, restless, and swift, “ as straight as though 
he had swallowed all the samedi the army,” 
the backwoodsman never saw a more perfect 
leader. He had that passion for swift, inte 
and sometimes aimless or thoughtless activity 
which is one of the besetting defects of the 
American temperament. 

The style of man to which Franklin delongs 
is English, and disappears in two or 
generations when brought to these skies. Our 
climate and manner of life does not permit the 
development of this full, mellow, rounded 

hysique, muscular in youtlf, tending to corpu- 
Lanes as age advances. It is seen, but nary 
in families where the descent is direct on bot 
sides from English stock. I is the tempera- 
ment peculiarly fitted for social activity and 
social success, SomewhatJess strenuous than 
the other, it is equally persévering and effective, 
accomplishing as much while sitting by the 
fireside or standing behind the counter as the 
other can do by the constant activity, long Jo - 
neys, and swift rides of which he is so fond. 1, 
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“Iv I might give a short hint te an tepartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fete. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankiod— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mb attacks him with 
slander. 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this Is the course | take 
myself.”"—De Foe 


But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 


—:0:—— 
WE have received the annual report 
of the City Superintendent of Schools 


of the city of New York for 1866, and | 


are pleased to find within its covers such 
a recognition of the advantages derived 
from the application of phrenological 
principles to scholastic training as must 
commend our science to those educators 


who have heretofore regarded it with | 


coldness. 

Recognizing the importance of a cor- 
rect system of classification, careful in- 
vestigations have been made with a view 
to ascertain the best basis or the proper 
conditions for such classification. 
the school inspectors, Mr. John Hecker, 
especially interested himself in this in- 
quiry, and, in the language of the report, 
has come to the conclusion “that a clas- 


sification of the pupils of our public | 


schools, based, partially at least, upon 
temperamental characteristics and phys 
ical conditions [the italics are in the 
report] affecting character, disposition, 
and intellectual development, might ad- 
vantageously be adopted. * * * In 
accordance with the soundest principles 
of physical science, he recognizes the 


possessing these temperaments respect- 
ively in predominance; and though it 
may be somewhat tame reading to those 
of our readers who are familiar with 
temperamental differences, we give it 
verbatim for the purpose of showing that 
some of our metropolitan educators bave 
got their eyes open to the fact that men- 
tal phenomena are greatly influenced by 
temperamental condition; and that these 
same educators have bestowed sufficient 
attention to this matter to obtain an 
excellent idea-of the nature of tempera- 
ment. 

“Children in whom the Nervous tem- 
perament predominates are distinguished 
by quick intelligence, aptness and facility 
of apprehension, rapidity of conception, 
and readiness to acquire instruction ; 
while, at the same time, they are less 
able to retain what they learn, and need 
frequent and thorough reviews. Those 
of a Sanguine temperament are more 
readily affected by external sensation 
than by mental impression—requiring 
the constant interchange of physical 
exercise with intellectual training, and a 
high degree of patience and perseverance 


on the part of the teacher to enable them 


One of | 


retain and assimilate instruction. 
Those of Lymphatic temperament are 
easily swayed, and led by the will of the 
teacher, receiving impressions as dis- 
tinguished from ideas easily, but are slow 
of comprehension intellectually, inert 
physically, and deficient in retaining 
impressions. 
gives permanence and retentiveness to 
all instruction, when once acquired, al- 


to 





~——m_ 


which treat of education as related to 
physical and mental conformation are 
worthy of careful study and observation. 
Those principles have heretofore been 
much ove looked, but their importance 
has been shown to be such that no can- 
did mind, if it be at all interested in the 
training of youth, can ignore them. 

The above official recognition of the 
value of Phrenology when employed in 
the classification of pupils in the district 
schools of a metropolis like New York 
is worthy of more than a mere passing 
notice. There are many private teachers, 
some engaged in a small way and some 
conducting large seminaries, who recog- 
nize the utility of our science and employ 
it with the most happy results in the 
mental discipline of their scholars. Not 
long since we examined, phrenologically, 
a young man who stated that he was the 
principal of a large seminary in Massa- 
chusetts, having attained that position, 
he believed, solely through the knowl- 
edge of character and the correct notions 
of education which he had obtained by a 
careful study of Phrenology. He had 
entered the seminary as a subordinate 
teacher, and determined from the first 
to make practical trial of the science 
which had interested him. His success- 
ful management of the children intrusted 
to him was marked; and although a 
stranger in the place, and with no outside 
personal iufluence, he was rapidly pro- 


| moted to positions of greater and still 


The Bilious temperament | 


though its acquisition is very slow and | 


difficult.” 
The report goes on further to state 


| substantially, that it is quite palpable 


strongly-marked and clearly defined ex- | 
vernal characteristics which discriminate | 


the Nervous, the Sanguine, the Lym- 
phaiic, and the Bilious temperaments,* 
and 1ecommends a subdivision by the 
teacher of each class into four portions, 
according to the predominance in the 
pupils of these four temperaments re- 
spectively.” 

Then follows a description of the char- 
acteristics exhibited by those children 


* Mr. Hecker seems to adhere to the old classification 
of the temperaments. We now recognize three, the 
Mental (Nervous), the Motive (Bilions), and the Vital 


(comprehending both the Sanguine and Lymphatic) 
temperaments. 





that children differing in mental power 
and physical condition should not be 
subjected to a like standard of instruc- 


_ tion, but that their different capacities 


for learning should be carefully con- 
sidered, and those, only, of similar or 
nearly similar mental apprehension and 
physical condition should be graded 
together. 

The teacher should be careful to study 
the qualities of his pupils, and so adapt 
himself and his instruction to them, that 
each scholar may be developed intel- 
lectually according to his or her capacity. 
The principles laid down in those works 





greater responsibility, until his advance- 
ment culminated in the principalship. 
“I found,” he said, “that a system of 
classification based on the principles of 
Phrenology was the*best, and in the 
very outset paved the way to successful 
training.” 

Mr. Hecker, whose deep interest in 
educational matters is only equaled by 
the attention he has given to phreno- 
logical investigations with the view to 
their practical application as already 
indicated, is highly commended by the 
Superintendent in his report, as will 
appear by the following extract: 

“The interest thus manifested by In- 
spector Hecker in the practical working 
of the various schools under his immedi- 
ate jurisdiction, and in those of the city 
generally, is praiseworthy in the extreme ; 
and a lasting debt of gratitude is due to 
him from the large body of 
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whose welfare and success he has so per- 
severingly and energetically labored.” 

We are content that New York shall 
take the lead in thus introducing into her 
public school system the healthful princi- 
ples of that science which is so eminently 
fitted to improve society at large; and 
we are confident that the more generally 
those principles are applied in the school 
systems of the different States, the better 
will become their details of arrangement 
and the more thorough the scholarship. 
of the pupils, Of the beneficial influ- 
ences flowing from a system of education 
which recognizes the disparities in char- 
acter, mental caliber, and physical con- 
dition of youth, and grades them accord- 
ingly, it is hardly necessary for us to 
speak ; they will be at once acknowledged 
to be incalculable to the State and the 
nation. 

> <b oe 


PHRENOLOGY. 


BY A. A. G. 


“ PHRENOLOGY,” says one, “is the worst of 
all ologies.” 

“Phrenology,” says another, -“‘is a money- 
making science, and that’s all.” 

“ Phrenology,” says still another, “is one of 
the greatest of humbugs, and destined, sooner 
or later, to be exploded.” 

“Phrenology,” says yet another, “ makes fa- 
talists and infidels.” 

And, after all these foes of Phrenology, there 
rises up another, who says: “The man who 
believes in Phrenology is a slave to his ‘ bumps,’ 
for he is nothing more or less than his ‘ bumps’ 
will let him be.” 

Another says: “No man who believes in 
Phrenology can be a cheerful man, for he car- 
ries about with him the consciousness that he 
has one or more bad ‘bumps,’ which, like an 
evil genius, must always lead him whitherso- 
ever he would not go. Despair goes hand in 
hand with Phrenology, and the devil follows 
after, as hard as he can go.” 

Truth always seeks to manifest itself, and to 
make revelations of good to man, and the truth 
of Phrenology, we think, longs to be recognized 
by all the race. 

So far from being “ the worst of all ologies,” 
it is one of the best. It presents as respectable 
an appearance as any of them, and is as earnest 
a toiler in the field. It meets persecution, too, 
with as much fortitude as any of the “ ologies,” 
and waits as patiently for its time of complete 
triumph. 

If it be a “ money-making science,” we should 
be glad to know it, as it is very seldom that we 
hear of anything good being “ money-making.” 
It is truer than we want to have it, that almost 
everything good that people do brings more 


, happiness than money, in spite of the fact that 





equal parts of each are very desirable. It was 
the devil, if we rightly remember, who said: 
“ All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt” 
do thus and so. He generally stands ready to 
pay well for fraud and cheating, and all kinds 
of dishonesty, while those who toil unselfishly 
for the great brotherhood of man have to wait, 
usually, for “the good time coming,” when 
every noble work shall be made manifest, and 
receive great “recompense of reward.” Seri- 
ous doubts may well be entertained whether 
Phrenology is a very “ money-making science.” 
Whether it is, or is not, nothing can be more 
certain than that it is no humbug. Reams of 
paper might be covered in proof of this asser- 
tion, but it is only necessary to say that hum- 
bugs generally live a short life. They run their 
race quickly, and are gone and seen no more. 
Phrenology seems to hold on its way without 
any abatement of vigor, and its sight—its in- 
sight—improves rapidly, if the testimony of 
some men, who have had their ‘dumps’ exam- 
ined, may be received as reliable. If it be a 
humbug, it will die at least a very old humbug, 
and one that has accomplished great good in 
the world. . 

It will never be said truly of it that it has 
“made fatalists and infidels.” It is not the 
phrenologist who says: “ What is to be will 
be, and I will not raise my hand to work for 
myself or others.” The phrenologist and the 
fatalist are two different beings. Light and 
darkness are not more unliké than they are. 
Neither are the phrenologist and infidel more 
nearly related. Infidel* and fool are synonyms. 
It is the infidel and fool who work together to 
prove that the great revelation of God to man 
is not what it pretends to be—not the infidel 
and phrenologist. 

The believer in Phrenology is also as far 
from being a slave as he is from being a fatal- 
ist or an infidel. He does not propose to let 
his “dad bumps,” as many name some of their 
“bumps,” be conquerors. He proposes to be 
conqueror himself—not that he intends to kill 
any of his “ bumps,” for this he has no thought 
of doing; but he means to have the mastery of 
them all, and keep each in its appropriate 
place. And so he says to Secretiveness: “ You 
are quite too large a ‘bump; you hold your 
head too high ; you must go under!” 

To Acquisitiveness he says: “ You take up 
too much room; you are too prominent; you 
swallow down everything, and are never satis- 
fied. I mustn’t give you more than half as 
much, and I must make you give half of that 
away !” 

To Benevolence he says: “ You are small 
and puny and sickly; you need exercise. You 
must have daily activity, and then you will 
get to be a ‘ bump’ of respectable size !” 

To Conscientiousness he says: “ I am asham- 
ed of you. You, who should be the greatest 





* Infidels, so-called, are merely unbelieving querists, 
having the frontal or reasoning organs larger than those 
of Veneration and Spirituality, hence are erratic in 
coming to conclusions which need aid from those 
higher organs, which are not large enough in their cra- 
niums.—Ep. ] 





of all, are the least of all. You are so small 
that no one knows that you even have an ex- 
istence. Rise to your true position. Follow 
my orders !” 

And so the man is king over all his “ bumps,” 
and “a slave” to none. In other words, he is 
intelligent with regard to himself, and knows 
what needs to be cultivated, and what has al- 
ready been too much cultivated, and he uses his 
knowledge to make himself better. The result 
is a symmetrical, harmonious character. The 
“bumps” of our believer in Phrenology are 
soon on the best of terms, and all work to- 
gether to make a beautiful and perfect life. 
Who shall say, then, that the man who believes 
in Phrenology is a slave, and, more than all 
other men, lives under a cloud? Surely the 
man who believes in Phrenology, and uses it 
for hig own renovation, is on the way, at 
least, to being a free man, and neither despair 
nor the devil love to have much to do with 
him. 

Cheerfulness is, with few exceptions, the 
blessing of every man who strives after the 
full development and dignity of manhood. 
And the devil is always shy of the cheerful 
worker, as he is of everything good under the 
sun. 

Phrenology, if thoroughly believed in and 
understood, and applied to the greatest work 
a man has to do in this world—cultivating 
himself—is a blessing beyond all price, and 
never brings infidelity or slavery, darkness or 
the devil. Let its light and truth once enter a 
heart, and that heart is made better. 

Phrenology has blessed us, and we would 
therefore reach out our hands and bless it, bid- 
ding it God-speed through the world. And we 
would call upon all men, everywhere, to wel- 
come it as a purifier and helper and friend. 

er ee ie ee 

In our next issue we purpose giving the por- 
trait, with biographical sketch, of M. Ernest 
Rénan, the French author. Several corre- 
spondents doubtless will be pleased with the 
installment of the “Phrenological Theory of 
Man’s Organization,” published in the present 
number. Many persons kindly disposed to- 
ward Phrenology have been very seriously 
puzzled by the views of the English phys- 
ician, Dr. Carpenter, relative to that science. 
His statements in “ Principles of Human 
Physiology,” which is regarded as a great 
work by the medical profession, are very 
neatly and fairly refuted, as the reader of the 
“Phrenological Theory” will perceive. The 
series of articles under that heading deserve a 
careful reading. 

Owing to unexpected difficulties connected 
with its preparation, we are obliyed to disap- 
point our subscribers and friends by not pub- 
lishing in this number the article on “The 
Navy,” as promised in our last. A third 
article in the series on the “Characters of 
Shakspeare,” and a very interesting sermon on 
“The Gospel Among the Animals,” by Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, of New York, will be presented 
to our readers in our next number. 
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THE MBETRIO SYSTEM. 


In 1795 the Corps Legislatif of France adopt- 
ed a system of weights and measures founded 
upon the decimal system of notation, and called 
it the “ Metric” System. It is now used in all 
business transactions in France, where it -is 
regarded as a great improvement upon the old 
methods, and it has since been adopted, either 
wholly or in part, by Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and 
by considerable portions of Germany. In 1864 
Great Britain passed an act authorizing its use, 
and the United States Congress, on July 27, 
1866, passed a bill which, though it does not 
make the system compulsory, establishes it as 
legal. 

The Metric System, as adopted by France, 
is based upon a fundamental unit or measure 
of length, which received the name of meter, 
from the Greek metron, signifying measure. 
This standard was sought for and found in the 
sublimest of sciences, namely, Astronomy. It 
is approximately the one ten-millionth part of 
the distanee between the equator and the north 
pole. A bar of platinum was carefully pre- 
pared to represent this length, and was depos- 
ited in the archives of France as the perpetual 
standard. Other bars have since been copied 
from it and distributed throughout France and 
other countries, and thus it has become the 
recognized metrical standard; although the 
astronomical measurement then taken has been 
found to be slightly incorrect. Thus the dis- 
tance of 10,000,000 meters from the equator to 
the north pole, as established by the French 
observers, is too small by 935 yards, according 
to Bessel; by £410 yards, according to Buis- 
sant; and by 1,967 yards, according to Chazal- 
lon. Sir John Herschell has also testified 
against the accuracy of this result. There- 
fore, for all practical purposes, the meter is 
really nothing else than a bar of platinum of a 
certain length. But the Metric System is none 
the less beautiful and free from inaccuracy in 
its elaboration, notwithstanding the mistakes 
of astronomers. 

Let us now look at the system. The meter, 
which is assumed to be one ten-millionth part 
of the distance from the equator to the poles, 
is, in fact, 39} inches or 39.37 inches in length. 
It is especially the unit of length, but it is also 
the unit from which all measures of weight 
and capacity, square or cubic, are derived. 
Multiplied by 10, by 100, by 1,000, and so forth, 
the meter supplies all needed linear measures, 
measures of area and surface on the one hand, 
and of solidity and capacity on the other. 

The unit of measures of surface or land mea- 
sures is the are, from the Latin area, and is the 
square of ten meters, or, in other words, a square 
of which each side is ten meters in length. 

The unit of solid measure is the stere, from the 
Greek, and is the cube of a meter, or, in other 
words, a solid mass one meter long, one meter 
broad, and one meter high. 

The unit of guid measure is the liter, from 
the Greek, and is the cube of the tenth part of 
the meter, which is the decimeter, or, in other 





words, it is a vessel, of which, by interior 
measurement, each side and the bottom are 
square decimeters. 

The unit of weight is the gram, also derived 
from the Greek, and is the one-thousandth part 
of the weight of a cubic liter of distilled water 
—at its greatest density—this being just above 
the freezing-point. 

Such are the main elements of the Metric 
System. But each of these has its multiples 
and its subdivisions. It is multiplied decimal- 
ly upward and divided decimally downward. 
The multiples are derived from the Greek. 
Thus, deca, ten; hecto, hundred; kilo, thou- 
sand; and myria, ten thousand, prefixed to 
meter, signify ten meters, one thousand me- 
ters, and ten thousand meters. The subdi- 
visions are derived from the Latin. Thus deci, 
centi, milli, prefixed to meter, signify one-tenth, 
one-hundredth, and one-thousandth of a meter. 

These same prefixes may be applied in as- 
cending and descending the scales to the are, 
the liter, and the gram. Thus, for example, 
we have in the ascending scale, decagram, hecto- 
gram, kilogram, and myriagram; and in the 
descending scale, decigram, centigram, milligram. 

In this brief space we have the whole metri- 
cal system of weights and measures. Its details 
and nomenclature may be best studied under 
the following tables as adopted by Congress: 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Metric Denominations and Values. 


M 


METER 
Decimeter 
Centimeter. 
Millimeter 


1-10 ofa meter... 
1-100 of a meter.... 
1-1000 of a meter.... 


MEASURES OF SURFACE. 


Equivalents. 
119.6 square yards. 
I 
oy: inches. 


Metric Denominations and Values, 
Hectare. ..10,000 square meters.... 
A 100 square meters... . 
Centare.... 1 square meter. ...1550.52 square 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


METRIC DENOMINATIONS AND VALUES, 
Names. No. of Liters. Cubic Measure, 


1,000.. 1 cubic meter. 
100..1-10 of a cubic meter. 
10. .10 cubic decimeters. 
1.. 1 enbic decimeter. 
.- 1-10 of a cubic decimeter. 
..10 cubic centimeters. 
.. l cubic centimeter. 


Centiliter 
Milliliter 

The equivalents of these measures in com- 
mon use are respectively as follows: 


Dry Measure. 


1.308 cubic yards 
2 bushels and 3.35 pecks 


Liquid or Wine Measure, 


6. 
0.6102 cubic inches 
0.061 cubic inches 


Miller, or Tonneau. 
—_ 

Myriagram ......... 

Kilogram, or Kilo 


Which are equivalent respectively to the 
following : 





Weight of Water at Maximum Density. 
1 cubic meter 


10 cubic centimeters 
1 cubic centimeter 
1-10 of a cubic centimeter. 
10 cubic millimeters 
1 cubic millime'’ 


For the measurement of small surfaces, the 
are, which is the unit of surface (land) measure, 
would be found too large. Therefore the square 
meter has been adopted as the wnit of surface 
measure not including land, and equals 11.9603 
square yards. The other denominations used 
in this measure are the square decimeter, the 
square centimeter, and the square millimeter. 
The meter contains ten decimeters, hence the 
square meter contains one hundred square 
decimeters. Thus a square meter contains 


100 square decimeters. 
10,000 square centimeters. 
1,000,000 square millimeters. 

In accordance with this principle, in order to 
represent decimally a surface composed of sev- 
eral square meters and several square deci- 
meters—for example, 8 square meters and 6 


square decimeters—we should write 8.06, be- 
cause the square decimeter is the hundredth 
part of a square meter; 48 square meters, 6 
square decimeters, and 4 square centimeters, 


would be represented by 48.0604, because the 
square centimeter is the ten thousandth part 
of a square meter. 

The only subdivision of the are, or unit of 
surface (land) measure, is the centiare, the one 
hundredth part of the are, which will be found 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

For the measurement of solids, as firewood 
and lumber, we have the stere, which is the 
cube of a meter, and equals 35.8166 cubic feet, 
or 1.308 cubic yards. The only multiple of 
the stere is the decastere, and the only subdi- 
vision of the stere is the decistere. 

The beautiful simplicity and directness of 
the relations between weights and measures 
and volumes in this system can be seen at once. 
A little study will place it all as clear as day- 
light even to the dullest comprehension. 

The manner of expressing weight or measure 
will be readily comprehended by comparison 
with our manner of reading decimal currency. 
Thus we read $105.00 one hundred and five 
dollars—not ten eagles and five dollars. So in 
the Metric System we read 12 dekameters, 9 
meters, 7 centimeters, 4 millimeters, as 129.074 
meters, and so throughout the whole system, 
the unit being the basis, except where custom 
shall adopt a different one, as in France, where 
the kil is the basis of weight instead of 
the gram itself, which would be too small for 
commercial purposes. All computations under 
this system are made with decimals, thus doing 
away with the compound and fractional system. 

The advantages to be derived from the adop- 
tion of the metrical system of weights and 
measures are incalculable. It may prove a 
little difficult at first to substitute a new sys- 
tem for one that has been learned in childh 
but practice will overcome this obstacle, an 
the Metric System become popular because of 
its harmonious oe f The utility of a 

m i b civilized nations in 
eir home and fo: trade needs no argu- 
ment to sustain it. 
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"On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 


ledge of man. —&y 








ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
[CONTINUED.] 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE; OF GAME 
AND THE INDIAN CORN. 


A CHEROKEE LEGEND. 


In the earliest days of the world there were 
two superior beings—a woman and aman. At 
that time two sons by this pair were the only 
children on the earth. These sons were under 
the uncontrolled charge of their mother. When 
the boys got old enough to observe, and began 
to reason, they wondered why their mother 
left them every day, for a short time, and 
whither she went. They began to watch her. 
As they grew older they watched her more 
intently. It now occurred to them that she 
disappeared when their provision was exhaust- 
ed, and always returned with a new supply. 
Thereupon they determined to find out how she 
came by the food with which she fed them. 
They hid themselves and followed her unseen 
through a dense forest to a mysterious and 
secluded structure of logs, into which she shut 
herself* Peeping through the interstices be- 
tween the logs, they saw her go through cer- 
tain movements, to them entirely inexplicable, 
followed by an outgushing of corn and beans, 
from underneath her arms and from her loins. 
They were terrified and fled. They could not 
comprehend the power by which their mother 
enabled them to be thus supplied from her 
own person, and they determined to slay her 
as an enchantress. She discovered their dark 
Resign, and told them that they plotted against 
her life, because their minds were bewildered 
by their incapacity to understand her power; 
and she added : 

“Sons, your minds are bewildered; your 
sense is gone, and your mother must be slain 
by her own sons! But I found food for you, 


‘and I was your food; and in killing your 


mother, under the pretense of her being evil, 
you will fill yourselves with evil. But your 
mother will remain a mother to you always, 
even though you slay her; take heed, there- 
fore, and treasure up her words.” 

She then informed them that though they 
would incur the guilt of her murder, they 
would not be able wholly to destroy either her 
or her love for them; that she would still be 
alive, both on earth and in the skies; that in 
the skies she would occupy the place whence 


. She descended on her coming to the earth, and 


in which place she would forever dwell. But 
she added that her death by their wickedness 
would entail upon them the necessity of earn- 
ing their own subsistence, by overwhelming 
labors, under hot suns and amid pinching 








frosts. Still, if they attended to her injunc- 
tions, they would not labor in vain. She in- 
structed them at stated periods to draw her 
body slowly over the earth, and promised that 
she would return to them in a growth of corn 
from the places over which her body had thus 
been drawn; while, at the same time, she 
should observe from her unseen abode in the 
skies, whether or not they complied with her 
further instructions to attend the fields through 
which they drew her, at the various stages of her 
uprising, in the shape of corn, by rooting out the 
weeds and lopping away the superfluous husks, 
and at the same time uttering thanks and 
prayers in a series of devotional chants, which 
she would teach them. ' 

“When you have discharged these duties, 
and when you shall have sung these songs,” 
she added, “you will at length see me fully 
grown. I shall lift my head proudly. You 
will look upon me and be glad; and be sure 
that you are careful of me, for elsewhere you 
will find no milk whose source is inexhausti- 
ble—like mine; and when you discover that 
my bosom is full of nourishment, and when 
my head towers on high, so that no foot can 
step over my crest as it waves toward the sun, 
then you are to set apart seven days and seven 
nights, and on the morning which shall follow, 
at the time of the rising sun, you are to prepare 
me for a feast; and when the feast is ready, 
you are to make your invocations, first toward 
the east, secondly toward the north, and third- 
ly toward the west, and finally toward the 
south; then you are to stand in the center of 
the four points and call to me aboye—for I 
shall be there, and shall hear you if you call— 
and when I hear youI will take fast hold on 
your minds, and bring them back to what they 
ought to be. As you increase in strength and 
numbers, take heed that you observe these 
things, for I shall know if you observe them 
not. Butif you forget to think of me, and of 
these things which I enjoin, and shall make 
use of me without remembering my words, I 
will fling among you the Desolator! I will 
do this, buf you will not think whence comes 
the scourge. It will be my work, and you will 
feel me when you can not know me.” 

It seems, however, that the sons, after com- 
mitting the murder of their mother, disobeyed 
her instructions, and were presently without 
food. Their father returning from the chase, 
discovered their crime, and was shocked by 
their perverseness in protesting that their 
mother was justly slain, because she was an 
enchantress and “ full of evil.” 

“In killing your mother,” he said, “you 
have filled yourselves with evil. By your 
mother you lived; by your mother you con- 
tinue to live. She could not be full of evil 
when the sole business of her life was to sus- 
tain her sons.” 

And so he left them in anger. But knowirg 
they were entirely destitute of food, he present- 
ly brought them venison, and made bows and 
arrows for them, telling them what particular 
birds they were to shoot when he was away 








from them, and directing them at such times 
to keep within certain bounds. . One day they 
complained to him that they could not find 
certain birds where they ranged, and he or- 
dered them to obey his first instructions, and 
not to overpass the limits he had set for them. 
Now and then, for four successive days, he 
would return without game, but would not 
explain the cause; he nevertheless prepared 
bitter, mystical drinks for them, saying that 
after they had taken these the game would be 
more plenty. Their curiosity was aroused by 
the strangeness of these proceedings. Day 


‘after day they secretly stole out after their 


their father, gradually exceeding their bounds 
more and more. On the last day they watched 
him as far as a mighty cave, just opposite to a 
high precipice, on which they themselves stood 
concealed to observe what passed. They saw 
their father roll a rock from the mouth of the 
cave, shoot a deer as it sprung forth, then care- 
fully close up the cavern, and afterward sling 
the deer over his back, and go homeward with 
it.. They were in great exultation in having, 
as they fancied, over-reached their father and 
possessed themselves of the secret source of 
their supply, whence they now thought they 
could always obtain as much venison as they 
might wish. So they rolled away the stone, 
and out sprang’a fine deer; which one brother 
shot; and then leaped forth another, which 
was shot by the other brother. But not deer 
only; animals of every variety now darted out 
of the cave, each moment in quicker and 
quicker succession, and filling the air with 
hideous howlings. Eye-balls glared on all 
sides, the earth quivered with trampling and 
bounding hoofs; and at last there streamed 
forth a horrible rush of serpents and an inter- 
minable variety of other reptiles. 

The disobedient sons, who had been turned 
giddy by the first outburst, reeled and stag- 
gered about, and finally lost all knowledge, 
even of themselves. Their father heard the 
tumult, flung down his game, and ran back 
to his sons. Though he was deeply wounded 
and mortified by their wickedness, he could 
not forsake them, but gave them herbs to 
bring them back to their senses. Being much 
troubled about them, after leaving them long 
enough by themselves to have had time for 
reflection, he called them to him one night and 
remonstrated with them on their murder of 
their mother, who had been their nourisher, 
and on their disobedience to him; but they 
were surly and said nothing. He told them: 

“Sons, you have said in your hearts, ‘ We can 
do even without our father.’ Beware lest your 
futher leave you to yourselves !” 

Finding no change in their deportment, the 
next night he again reproached them for hav- 
ing trifled with the ample means provided for 
their support, and told them that he had at 
length resolved to punish their waywardness 
by withdrawing from them altogether. The 
sons did not believe that their father was quite 
in earnest, but they had no objection to being 
relieved from the restraint of his presence. 
Besides, they said, one to the other, that their 
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father, being an old man, could not see so 
clearly as they; the game they had set at large 
in the forest must always more than supply 
them; and the pursuit of it would keep them 
in good health and spirits. So they went 
abroad light of heart, but wandered all day 
and found no game. Their father was not at 
home when they got back, weary and hungry, 
at night, and they felt disappointed and cha- 
grined. The next day passed in the same 
fruitless effort, and the next night they again 
wished in vain for their father. They were 
nearly famished. “ What has become of our 


father?” exclaimed one; “ We must seek our | 


father!”. cried the other. “If we seek him 
diligently, we shall be sure to find him,” re- 
plied the first. And so they took up their 
bows and arrows and went forth to seek their 
father. 

Said one, pointing eastward, “ Perhaps he is 
in this direction,” and he shot an arrow east- 
ward; but the arrow returned and stuck in the 
ground before them. Said the other, pointing 
to the northward, “Perhaps he is in that 
direction,” and he shot an arrow north- 
ward; but the second arrow returned as did 
the first, and they exclaimed: “ Lo! he is west, 
then. Is it thitherward that he is gone?” in- 
quired they, pointing toward the west; but the 
arrow returned from the westward also, and 
they cried despondingly: “ No! he is not this 
way!” And when they tried the south, the 
south too sent the arrow back, and they ex- 


. oe? 
claimed, “Alas! where can our father be? 
And now their minds were filled with fear and 


wonder. 
above ?” 


“Ts it possible that he can be gone 
They looked upward to the sky. 
The arrow which they shot thither never re- 
turned. “We have found our father!” cried 
they exultingly to one another; “joy, joy, we 
have found our father!” 

The father was melted when he saw how 
earnestly his sons had sought for him, and he 
took pity on them, and came down to them 
from the skies. He talked with them much, 
and gave them much good counsel. But he 
told them that in consequence of their offenses 
against him and their mother, they must not 
again hope to be fed without hard and anxious 
toil. He then imparted wise instructions to 
them, which being ended, “I must now,” he 
added, “rise up to my rest again, and leave 
you; but remember, when you are in want of 
game, the instructions I have given you; and 
if you should ever slight them, purify your- 
selves by the medicine I have told you of, and 
then strive afresh to do as I have taught. I 
return now to where your mother is, and 
where we «well together. Against both of us 
you have offended; but take heed of what we 
both have told you, and if you do so, whenever 
you are in need of succor call on us, and you 
will find that the ingratitude of the sons to the 
parents is lost in the love of the parents to 
their sons.” And having said this he was seen 
no more. - 

Among their other traditions, adds Mr. Payne, 
they have one to the effect that the world was 
created by three beings who came down from 





merce 


on high for that purpose, at the commencement 
of the autumnal new moon, when the fruits 
were all ripe. Hence that moon begins the 
year, and is called the Great Moon. From this 
moon time is reckoned, as far as respects the 
festivals of the new moons. All beings were 
at first red; serpents were not poisonous, nor 
were any roots unfit for man’s use. He would 
have lived forever; but the sun in passing over 
perceived that this earth was not large enough 
to support all men in immortality. Poison 
was therefore inserted in the tooth of the 
snake, in the root of the wild parsnep, and 
ferocity was given to wild beasts. One of the 
first family was soon bitten by a serpent and 
died. All possible efforts were made to bring 
him to life again, but without avail. Being 
overcome in the first instance, the whole race 
was doomed, not only to the death of the body, 
but to eternal misery. 

Not long after, the Creator ordered men to 
build high places, on which to erect structures 
for purposes of worship, where they might 
offer sacrifices, assemble for religious instruc- 
tion, and perform their dances. On certain 
days, it was ordained that they were to assem- 
ble in the temples they had erected obediently 
to the command of the Creator. 

According to their tradition, the priests who 
officiated in these temples offered sacrifices at 
sunset, on an altar consisting of an elevated 
flat stone. The sacrifice was a piece of flesh, 
sprinkled over with powder of old tobacco. 
The fire was each time newly kindled by fric- 
tion. 

They have a tradition of the deluge coin- 
ciding suspiciously in its details with the 
Hebrew account, and evidently, so far as these 
are concerned, derived from the whites. They 
relate that long ago the Indians, having trav- 
eled a great distance, came to a great water. 
Dividing here, a part went north and a pare 
went south. Those who went north settled in 
two towns, called Ka-no-wo-gi and Nu-ta-gi. 
Those who went south settled at Ka-gu-li, or 
Old Town, because they took the lead in the 
journey, and were considered the grandfathers 
of all the Indians. = 

Though the holy fire which the Indians 
originally obtained was not brought with them 
to this country, they afterward procured it, and 
kept it, until about a hundred years ago, in the 
council house at Ta-gu-la. In a war with the 
whites, their council house was destroyed, and 
some of the people suppose the holy fire was 
extinguished ; but others think it is still burn- 
ing in the ground. 

Besides the sun and moon, they have many 
inferior deities; but the sun and moon were 
considered as supreme over the lower creation, 
and all the rest were regarded as having been 
made by them, subject to their direction, and 
employed in their service. Special duties were 
ascribed to each. 

The most active and efficient agent appointed 
by the sun and moon to take care of the earth 
was fire. When therefore especial favor was 
needed, it was made known to Fire, accom- 
panied by an offering. Fire was considered 





. 
the intermediate being, nearest the sun, and 
received the same sort of homage from the 
Cherokees that the same element did from the 
Eastern Magi. This reverence was extended 
to smoke, which was esteemed Fire's messen- 
ger, always in readiness to convey the petition 
on high. A child immediately after birth was 
sometimes waved over fire; children were 
brought before it, and its guardian care solicit- 
ed for them. Hunters also waved their moc- 
casins over it, to secure protection from ser- 
pents. Some consider fire to have descended 
direct from heaven. Others speak of it as an 
active and intelligent being, in the form of a 
man, dwelling in distant regions, beyond the 
waters whence their ancestors came. Some 
represent a portion of it as having been brought 
with them and sacredly guarded. Others pre- 
tend that after crossing wide waters, they sent 
back for it to the “ Man of Fire,” from whom a 
little was conveyed by a spider, wrapped in 
his web. It was thenceforth, they say, kept in 
their national heptagon, or rath@r in a hole or 
cave dug under it. But this edifice being cap- 
tured by enemies and destroyed the fire was 
lost; but some suppose it only sunk deeper in 
the ground, to avoid unhallowed eyes, and that 
it still exists there. Since its disappearance 
new fire has been made at particular times, 
with various ceremonies, which are yet con- 
tinued. 

The Cherokees also say that the original or 
superior Creator, of whom the sun and moon 
are emblems, and whose abode is in the center 
of the sky, immediately overhead, in fhe be- 
ginning directed certain lines upon the earth, 
which we call North, South, East, and West. 
To each of these points he sent newly-created 
beings of different colors. In the north he 
placed the Blue Man; in the west, which is 
called the region of the setting sun, the Black 
Man was placed, who is called Kah-waisk-hu, 
“the Fearless;’ to the south was sent the 
White Man, the man of purity and peace; but 
the first and original of all was the Red Man® 
who was placed in the east (supposed to signify 
the seat of the sun). These four beings are 
now existing on high, as the Vicegerents of the 
Great Supreme Being, and the mediators be- 
tween him and their posterity, of whom the 
Red Man (the sun) was the first born. To 
these four beings power is given over the 
world. To each one of them our first suppli- 
cations are to be addressed in succession. 
Whatever is addressed to the Black Man, the 
Fearless, will forthwith be attended to; for 
all that relates to goodness, the White Man is 
to be invoked. But over all the Creator rules 
supreme, enthroned at the point where the 
four cardinal points intersect each other. His 
eye beholds them and us, and to him, after 
first invoking the man of the east, the man of 
the north, of the south, and the west, to him, 
the greatest of all, the last and most fervent of 
our prayers are to be addressed. It sometimes 
happens that the four beings usually invoked 
as men are prayed to as four dogs—the Great 
Black Dog of the West, etc. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


ComPpouND or complicated forms of life are 
only traceable as the product of parentage, and 
go, necessarily, retrospectively through simpler 
forms, down to the first simple organized de- 
rivative germ, cell, or globule of each type. 
All complicated forms of life are built up and 
sustained in constant repair by blood globules, 
or cells with nuclei, which alone have the 
power of selecting from surrounding or intro- 
duced nutrition the appropriate and assimila- 
tive materials for the ultimate production of 
bone, muscle, tissue, etc., which are carried by 


_ these active globules to their various deposito- 


ries, to build and keep in repair the whole 
animal organization, in all its varied and com- 
plicated parts. Now what are all these very 
important globules or cells, of which the red 
or vital parts of the blood are composed, with 
their observed internal organisms, or nuclei 
and nucleoli ? 

Jean Macé, in his admirable “ History of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” believes that each of these 
globules is an animated being (an opinion I 
have long entertained); and that their vitality 
has not been detected by the microscope, as he 
says, because they have been studied only in 
the clot or dead state. In their living condi- 
tion of circulation through animal systems, 
these globules, in the frog’s foot for instance, 
where they have been most investigated, their 
passage is so rapid, and the forms so minute, 
that the interposing films of the blood-vessels 
render their individual examination for evi- 
dences of life almost hopeless of detection. 

In no liquid but the blood do we find any 
globules with nuclei, except such as are abso- 
solute low forms of cell life, as the monad, 
ameeba, etc., whose vitality, under the micro- 
scope, are easily recognized, frisking and seek- 
ing food from the surrounding liquid ; and even 
their mode of reproduction is noticed by fissure, 
gemination, conjugation, and, perhaps, other 
still undiscovered processes. These facts mn- 
der the similar forms or character of the blood 
globules, floating in their serum liquid through- 
out the circulatory systems of all animals, as 
probably low forms, too, of cell life, or individ- 
ual vitality. 

In the case of simple celled monads, etc., 
there exists some intelligence, inseparable from 
life, as evidenced in their observed modes of 
enjoyable play, as well as maneuvers adopted 
in securing their nutrition from the surround- 
ing protoplasm, and perhaps from still lesser 
organisms. This varied cell life probably has 
different habits in the forms of their work, as 
well as different selections for their nutrition, 
and the materials requisite for their varied habi- 
tations, our organs; hence the varied and seem- 
ing intelligent selection which the blood makes 
from food introduced into the animal digestive 
organs, whose globules alone carry to divers 
parts of the frame the necessary materials to 
build up or keep in repair the various forms 
and materials of the organs, of which compound 
animals are constructed. These characteristics 
of cause and effect, so like the intelligent oper- 





ations of minute forms of life, forcibly remind us 
of the habits and wondrous accomplishments 
of the tiny polypus, who by their ciliated evo- 
lutions, draw currents of water to themselves, 
and from which they extract the materials out 
of the great ocean for their sustenance, as well 
as with their different habits, for their various- 
ly-constructed homes, in many beautiful forms, 
conjointly to produce great frameworks of cal- 
careous stone for reefs, islands, and future con- 
tinents. 

Here then is, probably, a world of little in- 
telligent globules, or nucleous cell life, con- 
stantly at work in our circulatory systems for 
our benefit, and in which alone, as intelligent 
operators, can we assign a cause for the varied 
selection which the blood makes from our in- 
troduced food, which is as variously applied to 
build up and keep in repair our variously posi- 
tioned and constituted organs. Here, too, may 
be explained why these globules, after coursing 
through our systems as arterial and venous 
creatures, partially exhausting themselves by 
contributing to the building and repairing their 
homes, our bodies; carry away the refuse char- 
coal, or burnt carbon, in their now little black- 
ened cells or bodies, in returning through our 
veins, as venous animalcule, to seek the sur- 
face again, in the little pores of our lungs, to 
breathe, or be saturated with, the pure vital 
oxygen, in exchange for their load of carbon. 
Thus invigorated and lightened in color by 
this exchange, they return to the appointed 
work in their great ocean and its estuaries, the 
heart and arteries, as the now refreshed arte- 
rial creatures, or arterial blood (so called), car- 
rying their full supply of stores for their own 
sustenance on their journey, and to build up 
and keep in repair their prized resorts, their 
appointed labor, which are our various organs. 
Here, too, is a further evidence of the useful- 
ness of all creatures, however humble; none 
being made for drones —creation being all 
activity. 

Thus in an endless round of such intelligent 
globular action are we alone enabled to ac- 
count for such otherwise inexplicable processes, 
which selects always the appropriate material 
for each organ to build up and sustain by 
repairing the continued waste of all animal 
organizations, the various parts of which are, 
doubtless, the peculiar attraction and ambition 
of these various cell animalcule. 

To attain to the most comprehensive view 
of the origin of animal life, all that man can 
hope to do is thus to trace their most compli- 
cated forms by parental origin, and through 
vast periods of time, retrospectively, into less 
complicated progenitors, down to their simple 
derivative globule or cell; whose presence as 
very blood relations, pointing to our origin, we 
probably still carry in our veins, as the primal 
link in all anima! creations, down to these 
infinitesimal existences, whose adaptability, 
through wondrous formulative laws, impressed 
on each of these little derivative creatures by 
Almighty Forethought, Power, and Benefi- 
cence, CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. | 
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A SPRING IDYL. 


On, brightening skies, siow reaching through, 
In warm and royal robes of blue, 
The deep-drawn shadows that the Winter knew, 


Give in,my heart your radiance room, 
Unlock therein each hidden tomb, 
And in the sunshine bury all the gloom. 
Oh, truant birds, fast hovering near, 
Whose golden drops of song I hear 
With April rain fall through the atmosphere, 


Bear me a new-born melody, 
A deep, high breath of harmony, 
That wakes, and lives, and lasts eternally. 


Oh, breath of flowers, that bloom below 
The leaves that faded long ago, 
Where lingers yet the last light print of snow! 


Wake from beneath the frost and mold, 
Life’s vernal buds will sure unfold 
In perfect blooms and beauties manifold. 


Oh, young capricious winds, whose wings 
Hang sweef with balms of tropic Springs, 
Captured in your far southward wanderings, 
Tonch all the soul as by some gracious chance 
With fragrance and a higher excellence— 
Waft back the dreams of youth, and all life’s sweet ro 
mance. 


Oh, plenteous showers, that sob to rest 
On beds, your tears keep greenly dressed, 
That kiss the graves of those loved most, and best, 


Let fall the tender dews on me 
Of loftiest truth, of largest charity ; 
Wash from all earthly dross the gold in purity. 


CENTREVILLE, R. I. Emity 8. Tanwer. 


——— ee oo 


Want or Dacrston.—A great deal of labor 
is lost to the world for the want of a little 
courage. Every day sends to their graves a 
number of obscure men, who have only re- 
mained in obscurity because their timidity has 
prevented them from making a first effort, and 
who, if they had only been induced to begin, 
would in all probability have gone great lengths 
in the career of fame. The fact is, that in do- 
ing anything in the world worth doing, we 
must not stand shivering on the bank, think- 
ing of the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It will 
not do to be perpetually calculating risks and 
adjusting nice chances; it did all very well 
before the flood, when a man could consult his 
friends upon an intended publication for a 
hundred and fifty years, and live to see its 
success for six or seven centuries afterward ; 
but at present a man waits and doubts, and 
consults his brothers, and his uncles, and his 
particular friends, till one day he finds that he 
is sixty-five years of age, and that he has lost 
so much time in consulting first cousins and 
particular friends, that he has no more time to 
follow their advice. There is so little time for 
over-squeamishness at present, that the oppor- 
tunity slips away: The very period of life at 
which a man chooses to venture, if ever, is so 
confined, that it is no bad rule to preach up 
the necessity, in such instances, of a little vio- 
lence done to the feelings, and efforts made in 
deflance of strict and sober calculations.—Sid- 
ney Smith. 
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Communications, 


Under this head we publish sach voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently tuteresting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Waar WE THINK or THE Quacks.—Could we publish 
the letters sent us exposing wicked swindlers, who rob 
and poison their victims under the most benevolent pre- 
tenses, it would startle the incredulous. One poor fellow 
—an indiscreet young man—writes us, that he paid the 
proprietors of the Anatomical Museum one hundred dol- 
lars for worse than useless medicines, and when he 
assured them that he was getting no better, but rather 
worse under their treatment, they had the coolness to 
ask him for an additional sum, in all, four hundred 
dollars! For this, they promised positively to cure him. 
Bat what were their promises worth? Should the victim 
follow their prescriptions yet longer, the probability is 
they would hear nothing more of him forever. These 
quacks—and a hundred others—deceive, rob, and poison 
whom they can entice into their traps. 

The “ Howard Association” is a shameless cheat, and 
its owner gets money by selling stuff which he calls 
medicine—“ to be procured nowhere else.” He charges 
$20 to start with, and then so much a month—as long as 
he can hang on to his deluded victim. 

Then there are numerous small quack medical swin- 
diera, who charge only $10 or $15 for worthless trash. 
These advertise “‘ no cure no pay,” or anything to catch 
young men who are green enough to fall into their nets. 

We repeat the warning. Beware! Trust them not! 
Their show of nude figures, morbid and other anatomical 
specimens, are simply baits; and their “‘ private lectures 
to gentlemen” intended, first to excite and pervert the 
passions, with the hope of catching a victim. All these 
advertising doctors are wicked quacks. We do not know 
of a single reliable physician who advertises for practice. 





oo 
A PHENOMENON EXPLAINED. 


Two gentlemen recently addressed to me the following 
query: “ Why does the sun, in summer, shine on the 
north side of a house, or other raised object, at rising and 
setting?’ I gave my solution, and received from the 
same parties the following response: “ That is the best 
and only solution of that difficult problem we have ever 
seen, and are anxious that the same should be pub- 
lished.” 

As such phenomenon is little noticed, and less generally 
understood by the observing, if you, Messrs. Editors, 
think my solution is worth publishing, the following is 
submitted. 

The sun comes north, that is, shines perpendicularly at 
the summer solstice 23° 28’ north of the equator, conse- 
quently his rays then fall the same number of degrees be- 
yond the true pole; showing that the pole of the earth 
then leans that number of degrees toward the sun, as the 
south pole correspondingly does at the winter solstice. 

At the snmmer solstice every parallel of latitude, 
viewed as a plane cutting through the earth, rises or be- 
comes more elevated as it recedes from the sun, so from 
his meridian on that parallel to the east and west quad- 
ratures (the points of sunrise and sunset) there is a cor- 
responding elevation of one half the entire plane of that 
latitude. From such elevation of the plane of each lati- 
tude, it will be apparent that objects situated near the 
quadratures, and having a north exposure, must then re- 
ecive the sun's rays on that side. Example: Imagine a 
thin and very flaring hoop, placed edgewise around the 
globe, to represent a parallel of latitude, and its raised 
face, all around, to represent a continuous elevation, as 
a range of mountains or a continuous row of houses on 
that latitude, the side facing the pole, all around, being 
the north face. Now it must be apparent at and near the 
summer solstice, the pole then leaning toward the sun 
23° 2Y (equal to his perpendicularity north of the equator), 
that if we elevate the hoop on the side from the sun 23° 29, 
each of such parallels of latitade correspondently repre- 
sents a plane, cutting through the earth, which rises as 
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it recedes from that luminary to the extent of 23° 28; 
hence at the quadratures, half way (the farthest eastern 
and western points of sunrise and sunset), that there the 
sun must then shine on the inner or north face of that 
hoop; while at and near meridian his rays will exclu- 
sively fall on the outer or south face of the hoop (the 
meridian or side nearest the sun), as, on all raised 
objects, upon every parallel north of the sun's perpen- 
dicularity, at and near the season of summer solstice. 

As a farther illustration, hold a narrow strip of paper, 
coiled into a circle, before a light, and raise the farthest 
side about 23°, and you will observe that the light shines 
on the outer face of the strip which is nearest the light, 
and its south or meridian side; while it also shines, at 
the quadratures, on the inside of the strip, which repre- 
sent the points of sunrise and sunset, and are the north 
faces of such raised objects on a parallel of latitude. 
The farther half of this hoop, of course, is the non-lumin- 
ous half of that parallel, or the then night portion of the 
globe. CHARLES E, TOWNSEND. 


SUCCESS. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


How shall we measure that which men have called suc- 
cess, 
And by what standard shall we test its worth? 
That which is sought with yearning none can quite re- 
press, 
And watched and waited for through all the earth. 


To one the dream of counting golden treasures o’er, 
Makes bright the future, lends a charm to life; 
The heart grows strong at thought of adding store to 
store, 
Until at last sweet peace shall crown the strife. 


But added weight of gold brings added weight of care. 
With heart to “ mammon” given too late, he finds 
That that which he had deemed success is but a snare 
Whose chains around the soul Time closer binds. 


Too late he finds that wealth alone can never bless ; 
Peace has no song to drown his spirit’s wail ; 
Gold has no charm, when looking back with sore dis- 
tress; 
And bitterness, he sees what ‘tis to fail. 


Another looks upon the glittering star of fame, 
And fondly worships its unsteady light, 

Firmly resolved to gain at any cost a name 
That Time shall bear forever in its flight. 


The prize seems won, but oh, at what a fearful cost ! 
Soul-wealth, heart-treasure, hopes, and joys, all, all 
That might have been, now in the past forever lost— 
For what? To reach a giddy height, then faint and 
fall. 


It is not he who strives to meet a selfish aim, 
Whom God crowns with the noble word success ; 

*Tis he who freely from his own pure life and name 
Gives most his brother-man to cheer and bless. 


*Tis he who struggles boldly, manfully through life, 
Who rules that one strong city, his own heart— 
Who nobly stands amid the tempest, toil, and strife, 

Taking his Master's word for guide and chart. 


*Tis he who will not shrink from burdens hard to bear, 
Whose heart is strong to suffer and to love— 
Whose feet will tread dark paths since God would lead 
them there— 
Whose eye is firmly fixed on things above. 


’Tis he whose heart is ever kept in perfect tune 
With tearful, joyful sympathies of earth, 

So that sweet harmony shall tremble in his own, 
When other hearts are touched to give it birth. 


Trusting and loving God more than all else beside, 
Though earthly power and wealth to him are given, 
They will be hallowed, consecrated, sanctified 
Till angels write upon his brow “ success,” in heaven. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION! 





A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: 


JAMESTOWN, GREENE Co., OnI0, 

8. R. Werise—I announce the invention of pupeed 
motion! The inventor is a man by the name of Havens. 
Providence not preventing, this man will soon astonish 
the scientific world. After thirty years’ labor, has 
—- or rather produced, what no other man has 

lone, and if it should stand the test, it will produce a 
revolution in modern philosophy. 1 merely make this 
early announcement, that you may seek an opportunity 
to see him. He expects to be in New York shortly, as 
it will be on his way to the World's Fair, where his in- 
vention will be exhibited. I might say much more about 
this remarkable man, but I desist, hoping you will have 
have an opportunity to see him. 

From here he goes to Canada, from thence to Wash- 
ington, D. C., from thence to New York, and from thence 
to Paris. Respectfully, - ©, & 

P. 8S. This is not for publication. 


But “ how in the world” can we be expected to keep 
such a discovery as this from the world? No, indeed. 
We keep the name of the above writer in the most pro- 
found confidence; but his sublime discovery must be 
announced in the A. P. J.! We await the visit of the 
inventor of perpetual motion with awe! Wonder if he 
wears spectacles and long hair! How wise he must be! 
We shall never forget our carly experiments in this line 
of investigation; nor the investments of a weak and 
amiable man to forward the enterprise of one Heaton, 
who spent twenty years of valuable time, and all the cagh 
he could borrow, in “ perfecting’ a machine, “* almost 
ready to go of itself.” Whathas become of Heaton? Has 
his spirit been transported from the Sixth Avenue, New 
York, to Jamestown, “* Greene’ County, Ohio? We shall 
report further when we find out. Till then, hold your 
breath ! 

3+ 


TOLL NOT THE BELL. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


Tou. not the bell for me when I am gone, 

When o’er life’s stormy sea this sou! hath flown ;_ 
Too solemm doth it sound for spirits blest, 

When they have ceased to grieve and are at rest. 


Toll not the bell for me when life is riven ; 
Then I shall speed away pure and forgiven ; 
Let not the bell’s deep tones ring o’er my bier, 
Smile when you look farewell, weep not a tear. 


Toll not the bell for me if, in the spring, 

Death fanneth out my life with his dark wing ; 

Then murm’ring streams will glide swift on their way, 
Telling of brighter things than earth's decay. 

Toll not the bell if, in the summer hours, 

Death steals my breath away with fading flowers; 
Then summer birds will sing o’er my retreat 

Songs I have loved to hear, gentle and sweet. 


Toll not the bell if, in the antumn time, 

Death knocketh at my door whispering, “ mine ;” 
For autumn crickets then, sadly and low, 

Will chant above my tomb when night-winds blow. 


Toll not the bell if, winter, cold and chill, 
Shall bid my life-pulse cease, my heart be still; 
Then dreary winds will moan their requiems sad— 
Toll not the beli for me when I am dead. 

Sn fied tt 


A Mississippi newspaper copies the 
following, and adds remarks: 

RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERING WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
oF THE Sourn.—An association comprising many of the 
most influential ladies of New York, and called “ The 
Ladies’ New York Southern Relief Association,’ has 
been organized for the parpore of receiving and dis- 
tributing contributions in aid of the suffering women 
and children in the Southern States.—Hachange. 

Remarks.—If these New York ladies will pe 
their husbands, brothers, and sweethearts to cease their 


persecutions of the South, and return or pay for such | 


articles as they stole from our widows and orphans, we 
can get along very well without their charities. Northern 
people may call it charity to take a fine gold watch or 
diamond pin from a helpless woman, and two years after 
subscribe two bits to buy her provisions, but we can’t 


see it. 

[In other words, “We want none of your charity.” 
Fie, fie, Mr. Mississippian. How sure are you that it was 
not the bad men of your own State who stole the pone 
Besides, you can not eat watches diamonds, 
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Viterary Hotices. 


[A works noticed in Tok PHRENOLOG- 
waL JouRNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 


TaovGats SELECTED FROM THE, 
Writines or Hon. Horack Mann. = 
240, 18mo. Cloth, gilt. Price $1 50. 
Boston: H. B. Fuller & Co. 

A beautiful volume of beautiful thoughts. 
The editor has condensed the writings of 
this prolific educator and given us the gist 
of the whole in this handsome, handy vol- 
ume, which should have a place not only in 
every library, but on every center-table. 
We have met with nothing new for years 
which pleased us more than this rich com- 
pilation, which is, indeed, multum in parvo 
—much in little. 
Tue Tent on THE Beacn, and 
- Other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 

tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Another gem from the Quaker poet. 
How gratifying it is to meet with such 
genial, happy thoughts so sweetly ex- 
pressed! How much Benevolence! how 
much devotion! and what a vivid imagina- 
tion are marked in the poems of Whittier! 
And yet how clearly all his images are de- 
scribed by the intellect to the intellect. 
He lifts us up to the ethereal world, and 
yet in contemplating the beauties of the 
supernal, the relations of the earthly are 
not lost sight of, but are invested with the 
charm of affinity with the spiritual. 


Paris Socrat. A sketch of 

every-day life in the French metropolis. 

By Lientenant-Colonel H. R. Addison, 
author of “ Belgium As She Is,” etc. Lon- | 
don print. Price $2. 

For those who are desirous of knowing 
the manner in which French people actu- 
ally live; how to locate themselves pleas- 
antly while in Paris, for a longer or shorter 
time ; how to secure a good living without | 
being “ bled to death ;” how to procure the | 
necessities and comforts of life; and how 
to conduct themselves generally, this book | 
is the best book that has come under our | 
notice. It is rather a compendium of advice | 
for the conduct 6f one’s domestic affairs 
while in Paris, than a general guide-book. 








Pepacocics. By H. M. Cri- 
der. Published by Kephart & Crider, 
York, Pa. Cloth. Price 7% cts. 


This is a very readable little book. The | 


metrical composition, after the style of | 
“Hiawatha,” invests it with a charm | 


which renders the really interesting matter | 
Old style, tyrannical, | 


more interesting. 
lazy, stupid, love-sick, inefficient, and ca- 


pable preceptors, or pedagogues as our | 


author would style them, are graphically 
described. 
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Frirenp. By 
Charles Dickens. With Forty-two Ilus- 
trations from original designs. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1 25. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


Peterson Brothers are certainly book- 
makers for the people. Bringing out, as 
they constantly are, editions of standard 
authors at prices quite within the pecun- 
jary ability of the middle or working 
classes, they contribute in no small degree 
to the intellectual improvement of those 
classes. Their efforts in producing books 
at low prices have a favorable influence 
upon the trade at large, in the way of 
cheapening books. The diminished profit 
arising from the sale of one book will be 
more than compensated by the increased 
sales resultant upon the reduction. 

We have also received a copy of Ticknor 
& Fields’ Diamond Edition of OUR Mutua. 


| the temperance reformer. 


~ 


Frienp. It is handsomely illustrated, and 
of the same style of binding as ** The Pick- 
wick Papers.” Price $1 50. 

Between Messrs. Tickaor & Fields and 
the Peterson Brothers, poor folks have a 
fine opportunity to add an occasional good 
book to their thin libraries. 


THe American Fruit Cut- 
TURIST; containing Practical Directions 
for the Pro tion and Culture of Fruit- 
trees in the Nursery, Orchard, and Gar- 
den. With descriptions of the principal 
American and foreign varieties cultivated 
in the United States. By Juvnn J. Thomas. 
480 illustrations. New York: William 
Wood & Co. Price 


The author is one of our most scientific 
fruit-growers. He has become venerable 
in his calling, is learned in the school of 
actual practice, and knows from his own 
knowledge whereof he speaks and writes. 
Since Downing, perhaps no author in 
America is more thoroughly posted in all 
departments of this most useful pursuit. 
Mr. Thomas was long connected with the 
Albany Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
He has also written for other agricultural 
periodicals, and we have here the gist of 
his whole experience. His work ie beauti- 
fully illustrated by accurate drawings, and 
handsomely printed by the veteran publish- 
ers of Walker Street. Whoever buys this 
book will buy a good one, one from which he 
may learn much. It is a work which is 
thoroughly reliable. Following its teach- 
ings be can not be misled, but will be put in 
the way of the best success. We wish a 
copy could be placed in the hands of every 
agriculturist, horticulturist, and gardener 
in America. It would tend to the produc- 
tion of an abundance of those delicious and 
healthful fruits which all unperverted ap- 
petites so much enjoy. 


We take occasion to thank 
Mr. Seymour for the copy of his very in- 
teresting ‘‘ Western Incidents Connected 
with the Union Pacific Railroad,’ which 
has recently come into our hands. Our 
own recollections of the excursion to the 
100th meridian are so vivid, and our rela- 
tions with several of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the management of the U. P. 
R.R. are so pleasant, that a reading of the 
book is doubly agreeable. 


TEMPERANCE Essays AND SE- 
LECTIONS FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 
Collected and edited by Edward C, Dela- 
van, South Ballston, N. Y. Fourth ERdi- 
tion. Published by the National Tem- 

rance Society and Publication House: 
New York. Cloth, $1 50. 


This collection, which may be considered 
a compendium of statistical information 
relating to the use and abuse of intoxica- 
ting liquors, will prove of great service to 
The history, 
the physiological, moral, and religious 
aspects of liquor drinking are so condensed 
in it as to be of practical use to him who 
would actively combat with the fiery de- 
mon—rum. Letters, essays, addresses, and 
selections from the addresses of distin- 
guished clergymen, statesmen, physicians, 
etc., constitute a considerable portion of 
the volume, and enhance its value. A full 
account of the celebrated ‘“* Beer trial’ at 
Albany in 1840 is given ; in which the testi- 
mony offered is of an exceedingly interest- 
ing character, especially to those who are 
fond of ale or beer. 


ENGINEERING: an illustrated 
weekly journal, conducted by Zerah Col- 
burn, of London, is republished by D. Van 
Nostrand, of New York, and is doubtless 
the best periodical on the subject indicated 
by its title. 





Tue Drueerst’s CrrcuLtaRr 
AND CHemicaL Gazette is well worthy 
the patronage of all interested in materia 
medica. The February number contains 
excellent articles on “Public Hygiene” 
and ** The Water We Drink.” 


Picrort1aL History oF THE 
Civi,. Wark IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
America, By Benson J. Lossing, Ilus- 
trated by many hundred engravings on 
wood by Lossing and Barrett, m 


sketches by the author and others. Vol. I. 
As Childs, Pub- 


Philadelphia: George 

lisher, 8vo, pp. 608. 

An examination of this volume has con- 
vinced us of its permanent value. In Mr. 
Lossing as its author, we have a gentleman 
of acknowledged literary and practical 
ability. His numerous historical publica- 
tions have ever received the approbation 
of the intelligent for their clearness, au- 
thenticity of detail, and liberal handling. 
Besides, Mr. Lossing writes for the people 
generally and not for a class, and therefore 
his books are entitled to universal consid- 
eration. The first volume is well brought 
out, abundantly illustrated, and will, we 
doubt not, command a ready sale. 


ALCOHOL: its Place and 
Power. By James Miller. 

Tue Use anv Asuse or To- 
Bacco. By John Lizars. New York: 


National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. Cloth, $1 25. 


These powerfully-written essays, by two 
distinguished Scottish scholars, exhibit the 
pernicious tendencies of the use of Alcohol 
and Tobacco in the clearest light conceiv- 
able. We, although long convinced of the 
dangerous character of these social evils, 
find ourselves more convinced by the 
weight of evidence adduced in this book. 
They are fairly considered in their various 
aspects, and the conclusions are irrefutable. 
This is emphatically the book for young 
men to read. 


Davipv CoppERFIELD. 
By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 


The fertility of the press-rooms of the 
above publishers is becoming a matter 
worthy of admiration. Volume after vol- 
ume is sent forth in quick succession, and 
the public are instructed by these enter- 
prising gentlemen to expect more. We 
suppose that before long we shall have 
“Great Expectations” with their imprint. 
One commendable feature of their reprints 
of Dickens’ novels is that the original illus- 
trations, which served so much to popular- 
ize the English editions, are reproduced. 


Tue IniriAts. 
Modern Life. By the Baroness Taut- 
pheeus, author of “Quits,” *‘ Cyrilla,” 
etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Paper, $1 50; cloth $2. 

The lovers of fiction who have not read 
this likely volume, will find the above new 
republication of it issued in a style quite 
to their taste. The cloth edition is bound 
and ornamented in a style well adapted to 
the library, As 4 literary production, 
“The Initials” will compare favorably with 
any modern romance. 


A story of 


Messrs. BLANCHARD & 
Cram’s Hand-books of Iowa and Minnesota 
are excellent publications in their way. 
Those who contemplate removal to the 
West will find mach information in these 
interesting hand-books respecting the agri- 
cultural, commercial, manufacturing, and 
other resources of the States specified. 


Common Sense. A Moral, 
Philosophical, and Political Poem. By E. 
Searle. Mr. Searle has selected a style of 





versification which is somewhat difficult to 
manage with acceptance to the learned 
reader. His matter, however, reads pleas- 
antly, and hits off the social and political 
aspects of the times with considerable 
accuracy. This is a good specimen of his 
verse : 

We've had our manias and our crazy 

dreams 
Of wealth and fashion, till the public 
mind 
Has grown diseased with speculating 
schemes, 

And Folly is on Folly’s self refined. 
Like old age in her dotage—fickle, blind, 

She leads us onward in a madcap chase, 
Some fancied or some latent good to find, 

In some far distant and Utopian region, 
Where dwells that alchymist whose name 

is “ legion.” 

Within the same covers we find a good 
paraphrase of a portion of that glorious 
poem in the Bible, the Book of Job, and 
also a lyrical attempt to expose the per- 
nicious tendencies of tobacco using. The 
last we can fervently say Amen to, because 
it strikes at the root of much moral evil in 
society to-day. 


Mr. 8. T. Fower has issued 
a second part of his “‘ Manual of Instruc- 
tion for an Improved Method of Building 
with Concrete; or, How to Make the Best 
House at the Least Cost,’ which may be 
obtained from us for 25 cts. 


—>=—">"—> 


Wet Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
tion the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :) 














Tue Picture or St. Joun. By Bayard 
Taylor. A Poem. Cloth, Library style, $2. 

Brotuer So.prers. A Household Story 
of the American Conflict. By Mary 8, 
Robinson. $1. 

Rep Letter Days IN APPLETHORPE. By 
Gail Hamilton. $1 50. 

THE NEGATIVE AND THE PRINT; or, the 
Photographer's Guide. By John Towler, 
M.D. Cloth, $1 75. 

War Lyrics and OTHER Porms, 
Henry Howard Brownell. Cloth, $1 25. 


WaAsHINGTON AND HIS Masonic Com- 
PEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2 50. 

* Tue CENTENARY OF AMERICAN METHO- 
pism. By Abel Stevens, D.D. $1 50. 

Tue Human Harr, and the Diseases 
which Affect It. By B. C. Perry. Ilus- 
trated, $2. 

Tue Girt or THE FaTHER; or, Thoughts 
for the Weary. By Rev. C. Battersby. 
18mo, pp. 122. Cloth, 90 cents. 

Finst YEAR in Evrors. By George H. 
Calvert. 12mo, pp. 308. Cloth, $2. 

A SEQUEL To “ MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 
By Marie L. Charlesworth. Cloth, $2. 

SrupDIEs oF our ENG.isH; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. 
Schele de Vere, LL.D. Cloth, $2 75. 

Purr Il, or Sparx. By Charles Gayarré. 
With an Introductory Letter by George 
Bancroft. 8vo, pp. iv., 366. Cloth, $3 50. 

GARDENING For PROFIT: a Guide to the 
Successful Cultivation of the Market and 
Family Garden. By Peter Henderson. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Currew Cures; or, Thoughts for Life's 
Eventide. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 90 cents. 
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History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREG- 
ory I. Completing the History of Ancient 
Christianity. In Two Vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
per vol., $4. } 

Six Hunprep Do.iitars a Year. A 
Wife's Effort at Low Living under High 
Prices, Cloth, $1 2. 

Tue LAWYER IN THE ScHoot-Room. 
Comprising the Laws of all the States on 
Important Educational Subjects. Compiled 
and Explained by M. McN. Walsh. Cloth, 
$1 20. 

Woopwarp's AncuirecturRE, LaNnp- 
SCare GARDENING, AND Rurnat Art. No. 
1, 1867. By G. BE. & F. W. Woodward. 
Tilustrated. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
or Human Navune. A Lecture before the 
London College of Preceptors, October 10, 
1866. By E. L. Youmans, M.D. 16mo, 
pp. 41. Paper, 30 cents. 

CaTENA DOMINICA, 
Idyls. 
Edition. 

INJURIES OF THE Spine. With an Analy- | 
sis of nearly 400 Cases, By J. Ashhurst, 
dr., M.D. Cloth, $1 75. 

BEADLE’s 
18mo, pp. 96. 


Paper, 90 cents. | 


A Series of Sunday 
By John H. Alexander. Second 
Cloth, full gilt, $2. | 


Dime Hemorovus SPEAKER. | 
Paper, 30 cents. 

Scnoot-Day DIALoevEs. 
A. Clark. Cloth, $1 75. 

ELEMENTS OF Looic. Comprising the 
Doctrines of the Laws and Products of 
Thought, and the Doctrine of Method; to- 
géther with a Logical Praxis. By Henry 
N. Day. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Market Assistant. Containing a | 
brief Desc: iption of Every Article of Human | 
Food sold in the rublic Markets of New | 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn. 
With Incidents and Anecdotes. By Thos, | 


Compiled by 


De Voe. Cloth, $2 75. 

New America. By W. H. Dixon. With 
Tilustrations from Original Photographs. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 495. Cloth, $3 25. 

Fentan (Tae) Catecaism. From the 
Vulgate of St. Laurence O'Toole. Designed 
for the Use of the Fenian Soldier, at Home 
and Abroad. Puper, 35 cents. 

Tue Lire or Jesus. According to the 
Original Biographers, with Notes, By J. 
R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke). Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Papacy; its Historic Origin and 
Primitive Relations with the Eastern 
Churches. By the Abbe Guettee, D.D. 
Translated from the French; with a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author. With In- 
troduction by A. C. Coxe, Bishop of West- 
ern New York. Cloth, $2. 

Tue Inptan CLus Exercise. With 
Explanatory Figures and Positions, Photo- 
graphed from Life. Also, General Remarks 
on Physical Culture. Illustrated. By Sim. 
D. Kehoe. Cloth, $2 2. 

Tus Picrune aNv THe Men. Being 
Biographical Sketches of President Lincoln 
and his Cabinet, an Account of the Life of 
F. B. Carpenter, author of the Picture of 
the First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, an Account of. the Picture, 
etc., etc. Compiled by Fred. B. Perkins. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

PoruLaR Pastimes For FIELD AND Fike- 
ape; or, Amusements for Young and Old. 
By Aunt Carrie. Cloth, $2. 

Racu«t Comrortep, Thoughts for the 
Consolation of Bereaved Parents. Cloth, 
#0 cents. 

History or tue CanmrtaAN Caurnch 
Vols. 2and 8 (completing the work), 8vo, 
pp. xiv., 588; vill., 539 to 1,087. Cloth, per 
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| STORIES, 


| Literature, by 





i\\ vol., $4 2. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 





Tae Strver Wrearts: a Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, Duets, and Trios, with 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. For 
Home, Classes, and Singing Schools. 
Boards, $4. 

Tue Sparkuine Stream: a Collection 
of Temperance Melodies. Compiled by M. 
Music. Paper, 60 cents. 
Tae Tent on THE Beacu, and Other 


Poems. By John G. Whittier. Cloth, 
$1 50. 
Tne Carmpren’s Treascry or New 


By A. L. O. E. Cloth, $1. 

Tue Sovirupes or NATURE AND OF 
Man; or, The Loneliness of Human Life. 
By W. R. Alger. Cloth, $2 25. 

Hours oF WORK AND Pay. 
Power Cobbe, Cloth, $1 75. 

Out oF HARNESs. 
and 
D.D 

ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES IN THE 
System. By Frederick William Headland. 
Fifth American from the Fourth London 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, 
$3 35. 


By Frances 


Sketches, Narrative 
Descriptive. By Thomas Guthrie, 


Cloth, $2 25. 


\ CompLeTe Manuva. or Eneuisu Lit- 
ERATURE. By Thomas B. Shaw. 
with Notes and Illustrations, by William 
Smith, LL.D. With a Sketch of American 
H. T. Tuckermaa, Cloth, 
$2 25. 

Tue Restoration or Beier. By Isaac 
Taylor. New Edition, revised, with an 
Additional Section. Cloth, $1 %%. 


HEALTH IN THE COUNTRY AND CITIES, 


With Tables of Death-Rates, Sickness- 
Rates, etc. By W. F. Thoms. Extracted 


from the Proceedings of the American 
Medical Association. FI. cloth, 90 cents. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRacTIce oF MEDI- 
cins. By George B. Wood, M.D., LL.D. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,002, 982. 
Sheep, $14. 
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Fo our Correspondents. 





Questions or *‘ Genexat Inrerest’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
prompily answered by letter. If questions 
be brie, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
* Best Tuoucuts” solicited. 

Mirrurutvess. — Large 
Mirthfulness is indicated by the breadth 
rather than by the height of the forehead. 
You will find it illustrated at length in 
“New Physiognomy,” or in “The Self 
Instructor.’ Animal food is approved by 
the majority of mankind—disapproved by 
a few. We have in our catalogue works 
on Vegetarianism, and also on a mixed 
diet, which discuss the whole question, 
pro and con. 

Bap Heaps anp Goop Cuar- 
acTEers,—Can a person with what is called 
a low, bad head, where the animal propen- 
sities predominate over the intellectual 
and moral sentiments, manifest a good 
character 


Ans. Yes. And this is the most encour- 
aging feature of phrenological science, viz., 
that although we may be ever so strongly 
inclined to vice, that the tendency pulls or 
pushes strongly in the wrong direction, 
still there is something within most men— 
indeed, we may say in all men who are not 
imbeciles or idiots—which will enable them 
to master themselves and steer a course 
contrary to their strong, natural inclina- 
tions. In other words, by the aid of grace, 
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and that still, small voice which whispers , 
to every one, we may overcome our evil | 
tendencies and inclinations, and live in | 
accordance with our highest attributes. | 
We have met splendid heads with decidedly 
bad characters, and indifferent heads with 
decidedly good characters. Nor will any 
phrenologist undertake to say, from any 
man’s head, what he has done, nor what he 
will do. He can simply state what are his | 
inclinations, tendencies, and capabilities ; 
one is mechanical, another musica! or artis- 
tic, another more inclined to count coppers 
than to seek the good of others. In our 
professional interviews, we frequently 
meet men who acknowledge how strong | 
are their temptations in this or that direc- 
tion, but by the grace of God they are en- | 
abled to overcome them; still others, who | 
boast of their wickedness, and think it an | 
honor to be able to eat or drink more than 
other men, and who brag of the prowess of 
a plucky dog or the achievement of a barn- 
deor cock. No, let not those less favor- 
ably organized despair, but rather let them | 
be thankful that they are no worse. Let, 
them make the most of the talent they 
have, and strive to add to what they have 
rather than complain of what they have 
not. Every honest effort in the right di- | 
rection will be rewarded, and God's bless- 
ing will attend all who do their best. 


Batoine. — The ‘“ Hydro-| 
pathic Encyclopedia” gives all necessary | 
directions for the use of water—of all tem- 
peratures—in the treatment of disease, 
and in health. By post, $4 50. The or- 
gans of the brain will grow by exercise. 





Dr. Wixpsuip, of Boston, 
is working, not writing. He has published 
nothing of late, and we have no new reve- 
lations in regard to his growth in strength. 


Moun aMMEDANISM.—Will you 
inform me whether there were revivals or 
times of special interest in the Moham- 
medan Church, in its more prosperous 
times, similar to the religious revivals we 
now have, and did Mohammedans suppose 
they were influenced by the spirit when 
they embraced that faith of their own free 
will? 

Ans. The chief instrumentality used by 
the * prophet” Mohammed and his earlier 
followers in the propagation of the religion 
of Islam was the sword, Afterward mis- | 
sions, if we can call them such, were estab- 
lished here and there in the East by the 
Saracens and Turks, who planted schools 
and taught their attractive doctrines. 
Wherever coercion was practicable, the 
Mohammedan teachers did not fail to ap- 
ply it to expedite conversions, and in that 
way they have been very successful. Such 
conversions, however, have not the char- | 
acter of our modern religious revivals. | 
The Moslems are very earnest in prayer, 
and “pious” ejaculations are often on 
their tongues ; as for their being influenced 
by the spirit, we have no doubt that the 
sincere disciple communing with his one 
God feels nearly all the fervency and en- 
thusiasm of the devout Christian. 


Tue Trintry.—The doctrine | 
of the Trinity is accepted as a matter of | 
belief by all orthodox Christians. Its ex- | 
planation is beyond the capability of the 
finite mind. In the days when the Almighty 
revealed himself to holy men by direct in- 
terpositions, it was said, as we find in the 
eleventh chapter of Job, “Can man by 
searching find out God ¥"’ intimating there- 
by the utter futility of a creature like man 
to comprehend the Creator. To-day, with 
all our much-lauded advantages for im- | 
provement in religious things, men can | 


| subject. 


not be said to be in closer communion 
with God than were those Old Testament 
saints who “ walked with God,” or to have 
better opportunities than they had for Anow- 
ing the Eternal One. The great apostle to 
the Gentiles, whose strong faith seemed to 
grasp with the zest of fruition the other 


| life, says, “Now we see through a glass 


darkly.” 

E. S. P.—Twenty-two inch- 
es is considerably above the average size 
fora lady. A high crown is indicative of 
much perseverance and steadiness of will. 


“Minp your Srops.”—The 
book which is well suited to your purposes 
is ‘* Wilson's Treatise on English Punctu- 
ation.” Price, postage paid, $1 50. 


Tue Forsiwpen Freir.— 
There is no end to the speculations of 
writers on ethics with reference to this 
Some are inclined to accept the 
account literally as given ; others, viewing 
it figuratively or allegorically, prefer vari- 
ous hypotheses. We are content to be- 
lieve that man fell from his first estate of 


| purity through transgression of moral law, 


disobedience of those commands. clearly 
expressed in the laws which govern human 
nature. Havirig no other account of the 
fall than the Scriptural one, we are at a 
loss to suggest one more probable. 


Inquirer.—Onur contributor 


| in his discussion of the “ Phrenological 


Theory,” quotes from the Hebrew and 
Greek the original language of the Old-and 
the New Testaments respectively, giving 
the literal rendering of specific passages. 
He finds that the closer the approximation 
of the English translation to the full sig- 
nification of the original, the nicer the 
adaptation of the principles of Phrenology 
—and this, too, without any hair-splitting 
sophistry or metaphysical balderdash. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MeEmoryY. 
—How can Language and Memory be im- 
proved ¢ 


Ans. This question, or similar ones, rela- 
tive to the different organs, are being ask- 
ed almost every week by correspondents, 
and we wish to state that we can not every 
month take up the space in the JouRNAL, 
giving instruction how to increase or di- 
minish the strength and activity of the 
different faculties and propensities of the 
human mind. For the information of those 
who have not read much of Phrenology, 
who have only recently subscribed for the 
JOURNAL, we may say that our work enti- 
tled *‘ Memory” teaches how all the intel- 
lectual organs can be strengthened and 
improved ; while * Self-Culture” shows 
how all the passions, emotions, sentiments, 
and feelings can be regulated, educated, 
trained, guided, and restrained, and also 
gives valuable hints how to cultivate and 
restrain each one of the mental powers. 
To those works we refer all inquirers on 
the subject. 

PaAWNBROKERS’ THREE 
Bais.—What is the signification of the 


three golden balls suspended as a sign over 
the door of a pawn>roker’s office ? 

Ans. We have nothing at hand which is 
authority on the subject, but have a vague 
recollection of an explanation of this fact: 
That pawnbrokerage was established by a 
broken-down Italian nobleman, and that 
the three golden balls were his coat o1 
arms, and he put them up over his door. 
We have also heard of quite a different 
explanation, namely, that the three balls 
signify that there are two chances to one 
that you never will get back what yon put 
into the office; and we think this ex- 
planation the best. 
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Ww. H. Lamepprin, of West 
Wilmington, Del., wishes information in 
regard to the working of the Dalton knit- 
ting-machine. Will some one who knows 
reply ? 

Is it correct to say “Southern 
Indiana,” when you mean the sonthern 
part of Indiana? Ans. Yes. Is coal oil 
good for the hair? Ans. No. The least 
objectionable oily substance is good sweet 
oil, scented to your taste. It is better, 
however, to abstain from all oily prepara- 
tions in dressing the hair, as they tend to 
heat the scalp and impair the action of the 
hair cells. 


Sirens or CHARACTER.— 
Why is it that some persons whom I shake 
hands with grasp my hand tightly within 
theirs, while many others merely touch my 
hand? 2. Why is it that some persons can 
lie down and go to sleep without difficulty, 
apparently, when some one of their dearest 
friends is dangerously ill, while others seem 
almost deranged with anxiety, and are in- 
capable of rest? 3. Why is it that some 

rsons can not cry, even at the loss of 
a dear friend, while others can cry with 
ease, etc. ? 


Ans. A strong character exhibits itself 
by a vigorous pressure and an earnest 
grasp ; a weak character permits the strong 
one to shake it. Large Cautiousness re- 
mains wakeful; while small Cautiousness 
goes to sleep more readily. One with | 
small Secretiveness weeps spontaneously ; | 
while one with it large is thereby restrain- 
ed, and the emotions controlled. These 
questions, or similar ones we have an- 
swered over and over again. The whole 
subject is pretty thoroughly elucidated in 
the various works on Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. Men do but act out their 
organic constitutions in accordance with 
natural laws. Education and social condi- 
tion modify to some extent organic mani- 
festation, but do not entirely change it. 


ConscIENTIOUSNESS. — Does 
Conscientiousness decide between right 
and wrong? or does it ony give the 
impulse to do right, while Intellect decides 
the question of right or wrong ? 


Ans. They act together. Idiots have 
neither will nor conscience. Some men, 
who have plenty of intelligence, have but 
little conscience, and they reason upon 
right and wrong very much as one reasons 
upon mathematical questions. without any 
feeling or emotion on the subject. The | 
mother loves her children, and reasons as | 
to what will be best for them. One feels 
a similar emotion respecting right and 
wrong. Intellect aids us in coming to just | 
conclusions. 





| 
| 











Dreaminc.—1. Does a per- 
son ever sleep sound while dreaming ? 

Ans, No. 

2. Why is it that I dream almost every | 
night, and yet sleep all night without inter- | 
ruption? I fall asleep very soon after retir- 
ing, and the hardest storms rarely wake me. 

Ans. The fact that you are conscious of 
dreaming is evidence that your sleep is 
not profound—that the faculties are not in 
a state of perfect repose. In dreaming, we 
are partially awake—4. ¢., some of the facul- 
ties are conscious and others unconscious. 








A Moprsr Reqvest.— A | 

correspondent writes us as follows: I | 

tly desire to know all the “ wonders of | 

¢ world ;*’ will you please give them in | 

your next number of the JounnaL? Very 
respectfully. 

Ans. We can not get them ail into a 
single number, but will ** spread ourselves” 
during the year, and come as near to it as 
we can. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


Cuecks, drafts, and post- 
office money orders for books or JouRNALS 
should be made payable to 8S. R. WELLs, 
New York. 

Tue Journat will be en- 
larged at the commencement of a new 
volume, in July, when the subscription 
price will be $3 a year. Present rates 
rule up to the first of June. 





Gorne To Parts.—We pub- 
ish a list of best European guide-books, 
with prices, on cover of present number 
A. P. J., to which we call the attention of 
those intending to visit Europe. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—A respect 
ed correspondent suggests that in the pro- 
posed change in the JournaL, to take place 
in July, we omit all advertisements from 
the body of the JourNAL, inserting them 
on fly leaves, so that they may be removed 
at the end of the year, before binding. We 
will consider the matter, and though we 
may not act upon the suggestion at present, 
we may do so at the beginning of another 
year. If our subscribers will put our list 
up to the respectable number of 100,000, we 
will give them a journal entirely free from 
advertisements. As it is, we are careful 
to exclude whatever may seem to be de- 
ceptive, and we seek only that which we 
deem instructive, or in some way useful. 


| We can not, however, be supposed to in- 


dorse anything in this department except 


| that which appears over our own name. 


We regard the announcement of new books 
not in the light of advertisements, but as 
useful information to all who would be 
posted in regard to science, literature, and 
general intelligence. We have the thanks 
of many readers for these announcements. 


GoopW orbs FROMTHE WEST. 
—A physician writes us from Tennessee 
as follows: Inclosed find forty cents, for 
which you will please send me your three 
* Annuals” for 1865-67. You say “they 
are the best books for beginners, through 
which to get an outline of the first prin- 
ciples of Parenclogy and Physiognomy.” 

Now, although a physician of nearly 
twenty years’ practice, I am (or desire to 
become, rather) a “beginner in Phre- 
nology.”’ Taught by the schools to oppose 
and ridicule it, I have only recently become 
a thorough convert to its teachings; and 
would like, even at this late date, to — 
as far as may be this error of my life 
But I am so thoroughly ignorant of the 
science, and having access to no one that 
can teach me, I don’t know how or where 
to begin. Would you kindly give mea few 
suggestions? Ido not aim at becoming a 
thorough phrenologist, but I desire to learn 
the location of the organs, and how toim- 

rove those that are deficient, for my own 
mprovement and that of my children. I 
have just received the January number of 
the JouRNAL, and am highly pleased with it. 
1 expect to be a subscriber for life. 

Can you recommend me to any reliable 
teacher of Phrenology in this part of the 
country? If you could only sce the need 
of such teachers here, you certainly would 
send us some. ‘Verily, the harvest is 
great but the laborers are” not to be found. 

For fear my questions may be too nu- 
merous for you to answer in your JOURNAL, 
I inclose an envelope with my address, and 
must ask you to oblige a poor benighted 
seeker after the truth so much as to answer 
by mail, 

Hoping you will pardon my presumption 
in thus troubling you, I subscribe myself, 
Yours, most respectfully, J. M. B., M.D. 

[We trust some of our recent graduates 
will find their way into Tennessee, and aid 
in disseminating the truths revealed by 
these sciences. New Puysioenomy, based 
on Anatomy, Ethnology, Physiology, and 
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Phrenology, covers the ground, and brings 
the subject down from the beginning to 
the latest discoveries—we may say to the 
present date.]} 


For the information of those 
who may be contemplating a visit to the 
Paris Exhibition, we would announce that 
Cook’s excursion tickets for the trip to and 
from Paris by the best transportation lines, 
at a price little above the ordinary rates for 
a single passage by steamer, can be pro- 
cured at our office. We are prepared to 
furnish the particulars relating to the 
excursion on the application of those 
interested. 





General Stems. 


~ 








Hyerentc Mepicat CorLece. 
—The winter term of the above College was 
brought to a close on the 2th of March, at 
No. 97 Sixth Avenue, whea Dr. Trall ad- 
dressed the meeting and stated that since | 
its commencement much had been done to 
promote its success, especially during the 
last term, and that the school had much to 
be proud of, diplomas having been given 
in all directions. He desired it to be 
understood, also, that the school claims 
equality of the sexes, and that men and 
women have been paid equally for services, | 
and that, in fact, if he had to select six or 
even a dozen of his best pupils they would 
be women. In conclusion he alluded to the 
wholesale poisoning that goes on daily 
under the present general system of medical 
practice, and to the opposition that would 
be met with in prosecuting the hygienic 
treatment. A song and a thesis by Miss 
Kellogg followed, when Professor Lyon 
offered a few remarks to those of his au- 
dience who had received diplomas and 
were about to practice and lecture. Mrs. 
Harmon next spoke at some length and 
with great eloquence on the woman ques- 
tion, and on the style of dress they should | 
adopt. She said that if they would have | 
their equal rights they should prove their 
capacity, and that there have been and are 
instances where they have equaled men 
intellectually and physically—that no mind 
could be healthy in an unhealthy body— 
that what was required was the mens sana 
in corpore sana. This was what her hearers 
were to advocate and accomplish on vege- 
tarian principles. After informing those 
present that Dr. Trall had purchased ten 
thousand acres in Ohio for a vegetarian 
colony, called “ Hygienia,” the meeting | 
was dismissed. 


Cueap Ocean Postace.— 
The present rate of letter postage between 
the United States and Great Britain 
(twenty-four cents) is not only unreason- 
able, but acts unfavorably upon the trade 
and commerce, and upon the intimate rela- 
tionship that should exist between the two 
countries, being, in fact, a restriction upon 
the free and social intercourse of the two 
peoples. It will be seen how preposterous 
this exorbitant charge is when we com- 
pare it with the rates between other coun- 
tries. The rate between England and 
Australia, being six times a greater dis- 
tance, is only half that amount; between 
England and Canada, it is one half; and 
between New York and San Francisco, 
a longer distance than from New York to 
England, with greater expenses, the price 
is only three cents. To obviate this ex- 
orbitant charge of twenty-four cents per 
letter, the public send newspapers, the 
charge on which is four cents (two cents 
being paid in America and. two cents in 
England) for every four ‘ounces, while a 
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letter of the same weight costs nearly $1! 
The enormous quantity of newspapers zent 
off by the English mail, compared with the 
number of letters, plainly show that a 
cheaper rate of postage would increase the 
number of letters; and it would be found, 
should a uniform rate of two cents, or one 
penny English, be adopted, that instead of 
the governments having to vote large sub- 
sidies yearly for the carrying of the mails, 
that a large surplus would be the result. 
It is a parallel case to the postal system of 
England before the reform introduced by 
Rowland Hill, when, instead of inflicting a 
pecuniary loss upon the exchequer, there 
was a positive gain. The increase in the 
number of letters would far more than 
compensate the reduction which we advo- 
cate. The two countries are so closely 
linked together by the ties of relationship 
and commerce, that it must come to this 
ere long, and we call upon the government 
to give the matter a close and careful con- 
sideration. —— 


PrintinG Paprer.—The quan- 
tity of paper used every year in England, 


| represents a weight of about two hundred 


and twenty millions of pounds. France 
uses one hundred and ninety-five millions 


| of pounds, while the United States of 


America, with a much smaller population, 
consumes more paper than England and 
France ‘put together, viz., four hundred 
and forty millions of pounds. In a free 
country, where common schools abound— 
where newspapers, magazines, and books 
are read by all the natives, it follows, 
that more paper would be used than in 
monarchical countries, where a few aris- 
tocrats get all the land and learning, and 
keep the mass of people in poverty and 
ignorance. If bad government, bad whisky, 
and bad religion were abolished in the 
“old country,"’ and free schools, free 
religion, and free-soil established, they 
would soon use as much printing paper as 
we, in 
“The land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


Our Grapvuates.—We are 
receiving letters from the gentlemen who 
composed our recent professional class in 
Phrenology, and who are now in the 
lecturing fleld and meeting with quite as 
much success as they could reasonably ex- 
pect. We hope their efforts to disseminate 
the man-reforming truths of science will 
receive the cordial co-operation of the 
public. Mr. Evans lectures principally in 
his native language, Welsh, to his country- 
men, and is generally allowed to occupy 
their churches. Wherever we have been, 
we have found thie people very much in 
favor of Phrenology, and hearty supporters 
ofits teachers. Wecongratulate the Welsh 
people on their acquisition of Mr. Evans as 
a teacher of these useful truths. Mr. 
McDonald, of Michigan; Mr. Stone, of 
Indiana; Rev. Mr. Downey and Mr. King, 
of Ohio; Mr. Newman, of Illinois; Mr. 
Hammond, and others send us words of 
encouragement in regard to their success. 
There is ample room in America for a 
thousand good and true lecturers and ex- 
aminers, where we now have scarcely a 
dozen. Help, help! we want méssionaries 
to help disseminate the truth. 


Sarrarn’s fine steel engrav- 
ing of “Our Saviour” is meeting with 
merited success Mr. J. 8. Thomson, 436 
Pearl Street, New York, is agent. The 
picture sells at $5 without frame, and at 
$10 in an elegant gilt frame. Descriptive 
circulars sent on application to the agent. 
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Business, 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of SO cents a line.) 


Tur Hyertan Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Hieutanp Warter-Cure.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, December, 
*58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 

Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereneg, M.D., 


149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 








Tue Movement - Cure, — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 


Waters’ Square anpD Up- 
RIGHT PraANos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 





For tHe Lapres.—The 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley's celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and economical skirt made. 

See advertisement. 


~~ Qdbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terma for ad: 
vertising, % cents a line, or $35 a column.) 


TEMPERANCE CurmEes.—The 
National Temperance Society have just 
ublished a new Temperance Hymn and 
une Book, of 128 pages, comprising a 
great variety of New Music, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymns designed for the use of Tem- 
srance Meetings and Organizations, 
nds of Hope, Glee Clubs, and the Home 
Circle. Many of the Hymns have been 
written expressly for this book, by some 
of the best writers in the country. The 
Odes of the Sons of Temperance and Good 
Templars are given in full, and set to ap- 
qroptiate music. The book is Edited by 
u. B. Brapsury and J. N. STeaRrns, 
and contains over 150 Hymns and Tunes, 
which will be found worthy.of the great 
and noble Cause they are intended to ad- 
vance. Price, in per covers, 30 cents, 
single copies ; $25 per hundred. Price, in 
board covers, 35 cents, single copies: $30 
— hundred. J. N. STEARNS, Publish- 
ng Agent, 172 William Street, New York. 





An IL_ustraTep CrRcuLaR, 
showing the facts in regard to the many 
different qualities of electricity, as now 

ized by scientific men, will be sent 
to any address, free of expense. 
Address DR. JEROME. KIDDER, 480 
Broadway, New York. 
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New anp Arrractive Books. 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery to- 
ward the North Pole, in the schooner 
“ United States.” By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, 
Commander of the Expedition. Embel- 
lished with six -— illustrations, 
drawn by Darley, White, and others, 
from Dr. Hayes’s sketches; three full- 
page charts ; we ht vignettes, and 
a fine portrait of the Author, engraved 
on steel. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $3 75; half 
calf, $6. 


“ Written in a style peculiarly clear and 
elegant.”"— T'roy Times. 

* What we have said of Dr. Hayes’s book, 
will, we trust, send many readers to its 
pages. The Doctor's heroism is remark- 
able, and he well deserves to be bracketed 
with the late Dr. Kane in Arctic honors.”’"— 
London Atheneum, 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


By Douglas Jerrold. With appropriate 
illustrations from — by ries 
Keene. 1 vol. 16mo. , cloth, $1 50. 
“A perpetual, ironical lay sermon to all 

viragos and Xantippes.""— Boston Tran- 


“The ‘ Lectures,’ as many married men 
know, never lose their freshness, and there 
are those, we presume, to whom they al- 
ways will have the charm of being true to 
life. The present edition is very elegantly 
printed, and profusely illustrated.”"—Nor- 
wich Bulletin. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 


Inclading Commercial, Social, Historical, 
and Artistic Notice of the place. By 
William D. Howells. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Price, extra cloth, $2. 

“Probably no book of the season has 
given so much delight as Mr. Howells’s 
‘Venetian Life.’ Mr. Howells has pro- 
duced a volume which is worthy to stand 
with Irving’s * Alhambra.’” — Hartford 

e8. 

“Mr. Howells’s reminiscences of Venice 
are worthy of more than a passing glance, 
for he is not to be confounded with the 
crowd of superficial observers which an- 
nually floats through the city.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“There is a continual stream of delight- 
fal humor running through this book.”— 
Ohio State Journal. 

“For a book which exhibits the whole 
panorama of Venetian life so faithfully and 
strikingly as Mr. Howells’s we do not know 
where to turn.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is Venice directly presented to the 
imagination, steeped in its own peculiar 
atmosphere, so that we see what the writer 
sees, share his emotion, and are made 
the companion of his walks rather than 
the reader of his pages.”"—Boston Daily 
Transcript. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT. 


Containing a brief description of every 
article of Human Food sold in the Public 
Markets of the Cities of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn ; includ- 
ing the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc., etc., with many 
curious incidents and anecdotes. By 
Thomas F. De Voe, Author of the * Mar- 
ket Book," etc. With numerous ex- 
planatory illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, 
cloth, $2 50. 

“*The Market Assistant’ is a thick and 
well-filled volume, prepared by a New York 
butcher, and is exactly what it pretends to 
be—a plain account of every article of hu- 
man food sold in the great city markets, 
with practical instructions of how and what 
to buy, diagrams of animals showing how 
they are ‘cut up,’ and all the information 
that one needs in going to market.”— 
Hartford Press. 

“Judging from the sheets which came 
under our notice, it gives evidence of a 
remarkable fund of knowledge, on the part 
of the author, in Natural History as well 
as in the odd and out-of-the-way paths of 
literature ; and yet the author is a butcher, 
boing his stall in the market where he 
daily deals out roasting-pieces and steaks. 
He is proud of his vocation, too, for the 
book will contain his portrait, exhibitin 
him in market costume.” — Cleveland 
Herald. 

Published by HURD & HOUGHTON, 

459 Broome Street, New York, 
And for sale by all Booksellers. 





Manuatran Papers. No. 
LXXIX.—One of the best known, most 
enterprising, and honorable houses now 
engaged in business in the metropolis, is 
the firm of Benepict Brotuers, at No. 171 
Broadway. This house was established by 
8S. W. Beneprct, on the corner of Maiden 
Lane and Broadway in 1821, and a few 
years later was removed to the southwest 
corner of Wall and William streets, and it 
has ever since that time—embracing a 
period of forty-six years—been successfully 
engaged in the jewelry business. 

And we find them to-day among the 
noble array of merchants who have stood 
staunch and firm through every conflict 
and crisis that has visited the mercantile 
community, and who can point with com- 
mendable pride to the honorable record 
they have sustained in the past. 

The Merchants’ Exchange—now the Cus- 
tom House—was erected on the ground in 
part purchased of S. W. Benxpict after the 
great fire of 1835, but at the sale a reserva- 
tion was made giving Mr. Benepicr the 
right of room for his store on the same 
property. Since then the affairs of the 
house have prospered wonderfully, and 
many of our leading jewelers graduated 
here. Careful business habits, honorable 
dealing, promptitude, and a perfect knowl- 
edge of their entire affairs, are the leading 
characteristics of the establishment of 
Benevict Broruers. No better school 
was needed to educate and fit young men 
who have since developed an honorable 
career. 

The members of the firm have taken a 
just pride in the accuracy of their time, 
and every known improvement has been 
adopted to give efficiency to this desirable 
purpose. ‘“ Benedict’s Time” is the watch- 
word of our business community; and a 
man who is regulated by such careful and 
pains-taking exactness can not go far 
amiss. This house furnishes hotels, rail- 
roads, steamboats, and public buildings 
with correct time; while for the conveni- 
ence of the traveling public they publish 
time-tables of the exact hour of arrival and 
departure of all the various steamboats 
and railroads that certer in our city. 

Many European inventions and improve- 
ments in the construction of watches were 
introduced into this country by the house 
of Benepict Brotuers. A number of these 
——— were again improved upon, 
and in process of time the accuracy and 
completeness of their system became the 
established authority that now culminates 
in the perfection of the watches of the 
present day. 

The clock and regulator department of 
the house is very complete, and is under 
the supervision of T. H. Smyth and D. G. 
Hodgins, two gentlemen every way com- 

stent to give satisfaction in their line. 

hey attend to the — ——- 
and oversight of office and pe lic clocks by 
the year, thus securing a uniformity of time 
which can be attained in no other way. 
This is a very important feature to the 
business public, and such complete confi- 
dence is felt in the system described, that 
nearly all the principal banks, railroads, 
and public office clocks are regulated by 
Benedict's time. 

One of the most useful and satisfactory 
improvements in clocks has eee been 
introduced by this firm ; it is a modification 
and arrangement of the lever watch move- 
ment, on a peculiar plan, enabling them to 
apply it to clocks to overcome the disad- 
vantages of ition caused by sudden 
jarring, at railroad depots, Seaey houses, 
etc. The improvement works admirably, 
and its practical advantages can be seen at 
the offices of the Central Railroad of New 


ersey. 

With a store fitted up in the most ap- 
proved style, a fine fashionable jewelry, 
and with hosts of friends, this house of the 
growth of nearly half a century is as young, 
energetic, and alive to the demands of the 
times as the most indomitable of its con- 
temporaries. Watches ranging in price 
from $100 to $300 can be purchased at this 
establishment.—From the Christian Press. 





Swartwovur’s Patent Mr- 
TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER.— 
Patented March 22, 1859. 

Diploma from the American Institute of 
New York, September, 1863. 

Diploma from the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore, October, 1863. 

Silver Medal from the American Institute 
of New York, October, 1865. 


IT FASTENS IT BINDS 
Law Papers, MaGazines, 
SPECIFICATIONS, Sneet Music, 
PaTENT PAPERs, NEWSPAPERS, 
SaMPLEs PERIODICALS, 
Manuscripts of 'AMPHLETS, etc., 
every description; _etc., of all kinds; 


combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. - 

It binds firmly and commeely. and by its 
long bearing gives additio: support to 
the papers, ides nn bey applied. 

It can be removed without injury to the 


Pett will bind any number of pages from 
four to one th cod, ond B a neat 
and ornamental ap nce. Every family 
who has a piano should have a “ Music 
Set” for preserving their Sheet Music. 

The Fasteners are used in 
Express, Government, and Co: 

ces. Also, by Lawyers and others. 

Cutting Tool and Hammer used for apply- 

ing ; also Lever Press. 
Sold by Stationers. 
Send — for Illustrated Book. 
W. H. SWARTWOUT, New York. 
See cut on 


cover. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, ~*~ 
389 Broadway, New York. 








New York Hyeeran Home 
AND SwepisH MovemMENT Cure.—N. D. 
Thompson, M.D., has rented house No. 117 
Waverley Place, New York, a few doors 
west of Washington Square, where patients 
can promenade im the grove at pleasure, 
and convenient to Sixth Avenue cars. 

He has secured the services of com: mt 
associate physicians, male and female, and 
efficient help in all departments; and is 
prepared to afford the best facilities for the 
successful treatment of all forms of disease. 

He is also prepared to visit patients in 
city or country ; and to lecture on Hygiene 
at any convenient point where all necessary 
preparations have been made, and from 
twenty to thirty days’ notice has been given 
him. He may also be consulted by letter, 


stating fully the patient’s symptoms, man- 
ner of living, and age, and inclosing five 
dollars for prescription. 


The table is strictly vegetarian, but freely 
supplied with the best fruits and vegetables 
that can be procured in this market. 

The cooking department is under the 
direct supervision of a nate of the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College,one of superior 
ability and experience in that department. 

he moral and religious influence of a 
Scriptural Christianity will, so far as 
sible, be encouraged throughout the entire 
Institution, and devotional exercises will 
be conducted daily, to which all are kindly 
invited to attend. 

For further particulars address N. D. 
THOMPSON, M.D., 140 West Sixteenth 
Street, until the first of May, 1867, after 
that 117 Waverley Place, New York. 





Tue Farmer’s Recorp AND 
Account Book, with a Read- 
ings and Rulings. For rding Busi- 
ness Transactions, Embracing Family and 
Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date 
of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Employees, when their Services n, 
when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. 
Also, the Number of Acres of each Grow- 
ing Crop, the Quality Raised, the Amount 
Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and 
the Entire Amount of each. 

The whole so classified, arranged, and 
consolidated as to present the result of 
each year’s business transactions in the 
smallest possible compass, and also 80 
simple that the balance sheet can be easily 
and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for 
Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income 
Required to be made to the Assessor of 
Internal Revenue. | 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE 

OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 

Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing 
only in size. Sent by mail, pre-paid. Prices, 
$4 and $6. For sale b 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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American ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protectimty 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 

vings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Rocotan : 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from = United — Patent Office ; re- 

s of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Peach number of the a d 
contains sixteen of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by artieles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively en das Solicitors 
of American and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, — a pamphlet, entitled ‘* ne 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

a American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 








Tue Complete PHonoGRa- 
pHEeR; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By James E. 
Monson, Official Stenographer to the Sur- 

ite’s eae, yA wy lvol. 12mo. 
ce, post-pai 2 25. ress 
» Pos FOWLER AND WELLS, 
way, New York. 


Notices oF THE Press.—This is the 
latest, and, in most respects, by far the 
best book on eo that has yet 
been published. The k adheres closely, 
throughout, to general principles, avoiding 
all exceptional expedients; and in every 
part of it there are a clearness of 
ment and an exactness and conciseness of 
statement and illustration which peculiarl 
fit it for use as a text-book in schools, an 
for a self-instructor.—N. Y. Times. 

“The Complete Phonographer” gives a 
fall exposition of the principles and meth- 
ods of Fhonography, especially in its rela- 
tion to short-hand reporting. e volume, 
for its clearness of stat t and full 
of details, will doubtless take the pre- 
cedence of all previous manuals on the 
subject. It is particularly —— to the 
use of reporters, and can not fail to prove 
of great service to that important branch 
of the profession of journalists."—W. FY. 





Mr. Munson’s work is not only a clear. 
intelligible, and complete exposition of 

ography, but it is also an attempt, 
and, we think, a successful one, to remove 
many of the incongruities of the system as 
is has been written.—N. Y. World. 

“The Complete Phonographer” is by far 
the best book on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishes that which heretofore 

been only a name with very little be- 
hind it—the “ American Standard System.” 
—The “ Nation” of Feb. ®th. 





To Boox Buyers!!! Zo 

y-Schools. Our stock of Sunday- 

school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School District, Family, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 

THEOLOGY 
is @ specialty with us. We do not hesitate 
to say that ours is the place for the Theo- 
logian to buy his books, and also station- 


ery. Sermon every style and price. 
yi, TIBBALS & Go.. 37 Park Row. New 
t 





Nothing is admitted into its columns calcu! 


tions received at any time Gusing Oe year. 
H. W. DOUGLAS, Publishing Agent. 


INDEPENDENT, FRATERNAL, LOYAL, AND PROGRESSIVE. 


Tue MernuopistT: 


An eight-page Weekly Newspaper. Religious and Literary. 
This Journal commands some of the best literary ability of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and represents loyally and courageously the t religious interests of the age. 


to offend the enlightened sentiment of 


any Christian of whatever name. It is edited, as heretofore, by Rev. George R. Crooks, 
D.D., assisted by an able corps of editorial contributors. : 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will furnish regular contributions, consisting of Fortnightly 
Sermons, and ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” reported expressly for Taz Meruopist, and pro- 
tected by copyright. Also, Sermons by eminent Methodist Pulpit Orators. 

Other experienced writers contribute to the various special departments. 

The News Department is under the supervision of an Editor who makes that one 


thing a specialty. 
P by Children’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly 
or it. 


The Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Columns are crowded with 
invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers. 
Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per year, in advance; to all 
Ministers, for their own Subscription, Two Dollars. Postage prepaid at the post-office 
where received, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty Cents must be added b 
scribers, to prepay postage. Liberal premiums to those getting up Clu 


Canada sub- 
Subscrip- 


Address 
HE METHODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 


Send for a Specimen Number. 





Aut the Requisites for Phys- 
iological and Phrenological Lecturers and 
Practitioners may be ordered of FowLEeR 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

A beautiful set of Anatomical and Phys- 
iological plates, six in number, mounted 
on canvass and rollers. By Dr. Trall. 
Price, $20. 

Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, 
colored, six in the set. $20. 

Also, Weber’s Anatomical Charts on 
rollers, colored. size of life, eleven in the 
set. Price, $100. 

Skeletons—wired—ready for use, $40, 
$50 to $75. : 

Set of forty Portraits (including the 
Temperaments). Price, . 

Set of forty specimens, size of life, in- 
cluding casts from the heads of John 
ad Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, 

. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Thomas A. 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, etc., etc. They can 
be packed and sent as freight. Price, $30. 

Also, all works on Phrenology and Phys- 
iology. The Student's Set for Learners. 
$ 


10. 

Crayon Heads or Portraits, $2 50 to $5. 

Manikins, $400 to $1,500 in gold. 

We furnish lecturers on Phrenology with 
Charts for recording the phrenological de- 
velopments, as also all our publications at 
our lowest wholesale prices. Price list 
sent on receipt of stamp. Address 

OWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Aspire P. D. Maury, late 
widow of Jeremiah Maury, please send 
address to your attorney, 

B. FRANK BOYER, at Reading, Pa. 





Mirra For THE MELANCHOLY! 
Gravities for the Gay! Fun, Fact, and 
Sense six months for 25 cents. Address 

HOUSEHOLD MESSENGER, Loudon 
Ridge, N. H. 1t* 





Dr. Jerome KippeEr’s GEn- 
UINE Srx CURRENT MACHINE received the 
highest premium at the American Institute. 

others pretending to have six currents 
are only the old trick revived, of the tor- 
pedo principle of one current taken over 
| and over from the different metallic parts, 
| Dr. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of 
U. 8. Army, in speaking of my improved 
| apparatus, says that it is “the best yet de- 

Chad in oy covery, Jor the treatment of 
disease.” he magnetism of the current 
| AB is far greater in power than the so- 
| called “direct and to and fro” current 
| machine, which latter is proved by the 
records filed at Washington, to be only an 
| abortive attempt to get a patent for a new 
| mame applied to the common machine, 
| with two coils. Sénd for circular. 

| Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 480 
| Broadway, New York. 








| Scares.—A large variety of 
|improved Weighing Scales for Stores, 
Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
uced prices—every Scale warranted. 
D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
below Greenwich, New York. - 
Fairbanks’ and Howe's Scales always on 





PROsPECTUS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Press, New York.—A new Baptist 
Paper, THE CHRISTIAN PRESS, was 
started in New York February, 1866, and 
has been in successful operation since, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
its warmest friends. This has been done 
by the desire and advice of meg peste 
and influential laymen in and about the 
city, who patronize it and wish it the 
widest circulation as the organ of the de- 
nomination, 

It is designed to be a religious news- 
paper, in the true, broad sense of the term 
and to report all the leading movements of 
the religious world, both at home and 
abroad, both in Baptist and all Evangelical 
churches, and endeavor to enlist a power- 
ful, united influence of Protestant Chris- 
tians against Rome; and tendencies toward 
Rome, for which the Baptist Church, from 
the simplicity of its faith and practice, is 
peculiarly qualified to lead. It will have 
nothing to do with party politics, and yet 
will speak freely on the morality of politi- 
cal movements as involved in all parties 
and in all political action. It will ye | 
Fr ge me with pastors and churches in all 
their relations and duties, speak freely of 
their labor and interests, try to aid them 
as far as possible, and open its columns at 
all times and to any extert, in promotion 
of the same. 

It will rest on a broad platform as the 
organ of the Baptist Church, and act the 
= of a faithful friend to all societies and 
nstitutions connected with the same, and 
with entire impartiality. 

Distinguis correspondents have been 
engaged to aid in sustaining its columns, 
making it one of the ablest and best papers 
published under the ——- of Baptists, 
among whom are Drs. J. Dowling, Bab- 
cock, and —y 5 of New York; Revs. 
J. B. Thomas and Lowry, of Brooklyn ; 
Drs. Fish and Levy, of Newark; Rev. C. 
H. Malcom, of Newport, R. 1.; Dr. Fuller, 
of Baltimore ; Dr. Robinson, of Rochester ; 
Drs. Eaton and Arnold, of Hamilton; Drs. 
Hackett, Hovey, and Anderson, of New- 
ton; Drs. Neale and Eddy, of Boston; Dr. 
Gillette and Senator Anthony, of Washing- 
ton; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn ; 
and others in 7 and 8. 

ba paper will be sent to subscribers by 
mail. 

SR, ccs kes- aeeseued $2 50 per year. 
Clubs, oft ve or more...... 2 00 por 
Clubs, of twenty or more... 1 ne 

These clubs may be formed at any time, 
sand the money sent with the names. 
Names of those wishing to subscribe, or 
enter a club, may be left with the Pastor of 
the church. 

P. S.—Any Pastor who will read this 
prospectus in his pulpit, with such remarks 
as he may deem ys, »r to make, shall re- 
ceive the CHRI TAN PRESS one year, 
gratis; and ifhe, or any other person, will 
raise a club, of twenty or more, he shall 
have this paper for three years. is. If 
all the friends of the CHRIST PRESS 
will aid in this work, our list may be 
doubled in a few months. 

Address W. B. JACOBS, Editor. 





Tur Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Strect, publishes a sermon 
from Dr, Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOS ¥ 
Publisher, New York. 





Dr. 8. B. Smrrn’s Execrro- 
Maenetic Macnines.— The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong etic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ** Six 
current’ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one eurrent in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called “Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 

wer.”’ The book I allude to will be 
pt intgpesting and —araave. No 

, and sent posta re q 
NB. The Magnetic Sider at my intensi- 
Sled Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
“The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
ves a much stronger physiological effect 
n I have seen from any other apparatus. 
*“ B. Srruman, Jr., Yale College.” 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P, BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 





Boarpine In New Yorx.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

—— Batus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





x 
For tHe Drar.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 
= to E. HASLAM, 32 John Street, New 
ork, 6t 





Tue Second Part of “Con- 
CRETE MANvAL” is now ready. Price, % 
cents, For sale at 389 Broadway, New 
York, S.T FOWLER, Fourteenth Street, 
above Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





7 a] 

For Home Exercisr.—In- 
dian clubs, made by the best manufacturers, 
of various sizes and weight, from 2 Ibs. to 
25 Ibs. Prices from $2 to $16 per pair. 
The exercise with these clubs is most 
beneficial—stimulating the circulation and 
drawing out the latent muscular powers. 
Also Dumb-bells, iron or wood, croquet- 
balls and bats, and other gymnastic ma- 
terials supplied. 

FOWL AND WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


New selusic. 


Come Back to Errin—words 
and music by Claribel. For piano 35 c.; 
arranged for violin............. 22.2: 15 cte. 

THE Lignt IN THE WiINDOW—beautiful 
new song by Virginia Gabriel....... 40 cts. 

Come Sine To Me Agar, For violin 
15 c.; words and music for piano... 30 cts, 

“ Hitpa,”a new waltz by Dan Godfrey, 
composer of Mabel and Guards waltzes, 
which are played at the Central Park con- 
certs, and have become immensely Pe 

So Udeeoegensees cts, 

Wiutprane (Wild Youth) Galop, by C. 

Faust. For violin 15 c.; for piano. .35 cts, 
Up anv Down Galop, by C. Faust. For 





violin 15 c.; plamo...........02. 000. 30 cts, 
Meet ME IN THE LanE—the most popu- 
lar song lately issued................ cts, 
Meet ME IN THE LANE, arranged for the 
| eee o: sees e0 wes 15 cts, 
Meet ME IN THE Lang, ‘chottisch ar- 
ranged for piano.................... 20 cts, 
ILVER LES WaLtTz—easy, For 
PAOMO. 06. on0<000 nons0e0e Soeess: cece 8. 


20 
L’AFrRicaIng Waltzes—containi the 
principal airs from Meyerbeer’s celebrated 
opera, arranged by Dan Godfrey, com: 
er of the “Guards,” Mabel, and Hilda 
WEIREER . 00. 2. + - cvtiesens cocésvecees -40 cts. 
Arranged for the violin............ 15 cts. 
Music sent by mail, securely wrapped, 
on receipt of the marked prices. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four Eptst.es To St. Joun, Lorp BoLinGBrRoKE. By ALEXANDER 
Pore. Wira Nores, AND FIrreEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[CONTINUED FROM APRIL NUMBER.) 
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Here subterranean works and cities see ; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees; 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know ; 
And these forever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells, and properties maintain.* 
Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, 
Laws, wise as nature, and as fixed as fate. 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey.+ 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 
Be crown’d as monarchs, or as gods ador’d.” 

V. Great nature spoke ; observant man obeyed ; 
Cities were built, societies were made : 
Here rose one little state, another near 
Grew by like means, and joined through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 
And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow ; 
And he return’d a friend who came a foe. 
Converse and love, mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 
Thus states were form’d: the name of king unknown, 
Till common interest placed the sway in one. 
*T was VIRTUE ONLY, (or in arts or arms, 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms,) 
The same which in a sire the sons obey’d, 
A prince, the father of a people made.t 





Nor ends the pleasure with the first embrace ; 
They love themselves a third time in their race. 
Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend : 
The young dismissed ‘to wander earth or air, 
There stops the instinct, and there ends the care ; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race.* 
A longer care man’s helpless kind demands ; 
The longer care contracts more lasting bands ; 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve, 
At once extend the interest and the love: 
With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn ; 
Each virtue in each passion takes its turn ; 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 
Still as one brood, and as another rose, 
These natural love maintained, habitual those : 
The last, scarce ripened into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began : 
Memory and forecast just returns engage ; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope combin’d, 
Still spread the interest and preserve the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in nature’s state they blindly trod ; 
The state of nature was the reign of God ; 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Man walked with beast, joint-tenant of the shade ; 
The same his table, and the same his bed ; 
No murder cloth’d him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn’d their equal God : 
The shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold undrest, 
Unbrib’d, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 
Heaven's attribute was universal care, 
And man’s prerogative to rule, but spare. 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ;— 
Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 
Murders their species, and betrays his own.+ 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds: } 
The fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turned on man, a fiercer savage, man. 
See him from nature rising slow to art: 
To copy instinct then was reason’s part. 
Thus then to man the voice of nature spake— 
“ Go, from the creatures thy instructions take : 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
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Learn from the beast the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.t 


VI. Till then, by nature crown’d, each patriarch sate, 
King, priest, and parent of his growing state ; 
On him, their second Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wond’ring furrow call’d the food, 


Here, too, all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind : 






Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 
Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound, 
Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground ; 





* This is according with the Divine injunction, to multiply and replenish the earth. 
There are no commands, no obligations on man, in Divine or nataral law, which he 
| is not capable of fuifilling. 








* Man is a social being, adapted to society, and must have it, to develop all his n& 






















+ Is it to be inferred from these words of the poet, that man was intended to live ture. Hermits are exceptions, and are eccentric or insane, 
without animal food? that he was to subsist on fruits and farinacea? and is he a mur- + It is natural and right for parents to govern their children, and for wise men to 
‘ derer if he partakes of fish, flesh, or fowl? Did not animals from the beginning feed enact laws to govern such as can not or do not properly govern themselves. 











¢ in America, we choose or elect our President and public servants for a term. In 
Europe, and in the East, they have monarchies, with hereditary rulers. 





on each other? 
+ See the illustration of the nautilus at the head of this Epistle. 
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Till drooping, sickening, dying, they began 
Whom they rever’d as God to mourn as man: 
Then, looking up, from sire to sire explor’d 
One great First Father, and that first ador’d. 
On plain tradition that this all begun, 
Convey’d unbroken faith from sire to son. 
The worker from the work distinct was known, 
And simple reason never sought but one: 
Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right: 
To virtue, in the paths of pleasure trod, 
And own’d a father when he own’d a God. 
Love, all the faith, and all the allegiance then, 
For nature knew no right divine in men: 
Nor ill could fear in God, and understood 
A sovereign being, but a sovereign good. 
True faith, true policy, united ran, 
That was but love of God, and this of man. 

Who first taught souls enslav’d, and realms undone, 
The enormous faith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 
T’ invert the world, and counterwork its cause. 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest law ; 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe. 
Then shar’d the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And Gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made: 
She, ’midst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder’s sound, 
When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray 
To Power unseen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 
Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust :* 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
Then sacred seemed the ethereal vault no more: 
Altars grew marble then, and reek’d with gore ; 
Then first the flamen tasted living food, 
Next his grim idol, smear’d with human blood ; 
With heaven’s own thunders shook the world below, 
And played the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, through just and through unjust, 
To one man’s pow’r, ambition, lucre, lust ; 
The same self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus, by self-defense, 
E’en kings learn’d justice and benevolence : 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursu’d, 
And found the private in the public good. 

*Twas then the studious head or generous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith that moral Nature gave before ; 
Resumed her ancient light, not kindled new ; 
If not God’s image, yet his shadow drew ; 











Taught power’s due use to people and to kings, 
Taught not to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 
The less or greater set so justly true, 
That touching one must strike the other too; . 
Till jarring interests of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a well mix’d state. 
Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things: 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade ; 
More powerful each as needful to the rest, 
And, in proportion as it blesses, blest; ~ 
Draw to one point, and to one center bring 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 
For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is best :* 
For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right ; 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity ; 
All must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend.+ 
Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
To make at once their circle round the sun; 
So two consistent motions act the soul ; 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 
Thus God and nature link’d the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 





EPISTLE IV. 
Or tHE NaTURE AND STATE OF MAN WITH RESPECT TO HAPPINEss. 


False notions of happiness, philosophical and popular, answered. It is the end of 
all men, and attainable by all. God intends happiness to be equal; and to be so, it 
must be social, since all particular happiness depends on general, and since he gov- 
erns by general laws. As it is necessary for order, and the peace and welfare of so- 
ciety, that external goods should be unequal, happiness is not made to consist in 
these. But notwithstanding that inequality, the balance of happiness among man- 
kind is kept even by Providence, by the two passions of hope and fear. What the 
happiness of individuals is, as far as it is consistent with the constitution of this world ; 
and that the good man has here the advantage. The error of imputing to virtue what 
are only the calamities of nature or of fortune. The folly of expecting that God should 
alter his general laws in favor of particulars. That we are not judges who are good ; 
but that whoever they are, they must be happiest. That external goods are not the 
proper rewards, but often inconsistent with, or destructive of, virtue. That even 
these can make no man happy, without virtue—instanced in riches, hqnors, nobility, 
greatness, fame, superior talents. Pictures of human infelicity in men possessed of 
them all. That virtue alone constitutes happiness, whose object is universal, and 
whose prospect is eternal. That the perfection of virtue and happiness consists in a 
conformity to the order of providence here, and a resignation to it here and hereafter. 





On, Happiness! our being’s end and , 

aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er | 
thy name: | 

That something still which prompts the | 
eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to 
die: 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us 
lies, 

O’erlook’d, seen double, by the foo] and 
wise. 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow ; 

Fair opening to some courts, propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field? 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 













* The advent of Christianity changed all that, and the attributes of the Christian's 
God are all virtues in their infinite essence ; and whereas the heathen ignored these 
high attrinntes, the Christian professes to be influenced, if not governed, by Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, the graces of a pure human life. 











* Providing it is just, granting equal rights to all, including life, liberty. and the 
pursuit of happiness, as er a democratic republic. No monarchy which denies equal 
rights to all her citizens can be just. 

Which is consistent with Christianity, and with all good. Benevolence, or broth: 
erly kindness, is the source of all real charity. 
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EGYPTIAN ARABS. 











THs population of Egypt is of a strangely 
mingled character. There is the Turk, who 
rules, and the various races who are subject to 
him—Egyptian Arabs, Bedouins, Copts, besides 
fragments of natives who have wandered to 
this central land from Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The Egyptian Arabs are believed to be“ de- 
scended from the old inhabitants of the land, 
mixed with their Arab conquerors, and hence 
partake to a certain extent the peculiarities of 
the two races; the one, full of energy, restless 
activity, changing many times their manner of 
existence—sometimes nomadic, feeding their 
flocks in desert places, now settled and cul- 
tivating the earth, and filling their land with 
populous villages and towns and fenced cities, 
then spreading themselves by the love of glory 
and zeal of proselytism over distant countries; 
the other, reposing ever in luxurious ease and 
wealth on the rich soil watered by their slimy 


































river, never quitting it for a foreign clime, or 
displaying, unless forced, the least change in 
their position or habits of life. The physical 
characters of these nations are also different. 
In the wandering Arab are seen the sharp fea- 
tures, restless visages, and lean and active 
figures. In the Egyptian Arab, the full, but 
delicate and voluptuous forms, round and soft 
features, dark complexions—the whole aspect 
displaying a state of inactivity and degenera- 
tion. 

The Egyptian Arabs are usually tall and well 
made. Their complexion is very dark, and 
their eyes black. The wealthier sort in the 
towns pass their time in idleness; the fellahs, 
or peasants, are occupied in agriculture ; some 
being employed in keeping sheep, goats, or 
buffaloes, or carrying water, while others sit in 
the dust gossiping. The dress of the latter 
consists of a pair of loose blue or white cotton 
drawers, with a long blue tunic which serves 
to cover them from the neck to the ankles, 
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and a small red woolen skull cap, round which 
they occasionally wind a long strip of white 
woolen manufacture. In addition to the long 
flowing robe, which comes down to the heels, 
the women mostly use the face vail. 

The Egyptian Arab has a_ finely-formed 
physique and head, though by years of inac- 
tivity and sloth his intellectual caliber has very 
greatly deteriorated. Mr. Wells, in his recent 
work, “ New Physiognomy,” thus speaks of the 
Arab proper: 

“In the Arab of the desert we have the 
pure, wild Semitic stock, of which the Jew, 
the Syrian, and the Saracen are cultivated 
tribes. The genuine Arab skull is thus de- 
scribed by Baron Larry: ‘It indicates a most 
harmonious development of all the internal 
organs, as well as those which belong to the 
senses. Independently of the elevation of the 
vault of the cranium, and its almost spherical 
form, the surface of the jaws is of great extent, 
and lies in a straight or perpendicular line. 
The orbits are wider than they usually seem 
in the crania of Europeans, and they are some- 
what less inclined backward. We are con- 
vinced that the bones of the cranium are 
thinner in the Arab than in other races, and 
more dense in texture, which is proved by 
their greater transparency.’ The Arab has 
undoubtedly the finest brain and the best- 
formed head of any nomadic anda@menultivated 
man, indicating the nobility and_purity of his 
blood. He is swarthy but handsome, with 
black eyes, hair, and beard; an arched nose, a 
firm mouth, a prominent chin, rather spare buf 
muscular limbs, and dignified and courteous 
bearing.” 
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Tue mischief of giving a child an erroneous 
principle of action, or habit of association, is 
not to be measured by taking the dimensions 
of that one error. No error is infused into the 
young mind to lie there dormant, or to be re- 
produced only when the subject of thought or 
action recurs to which the error belongs; but 
the error becomes a model or archetype, after 
whose likeness the active powers of the mind 
create a thousand other errors. Some leading 
idea in our minds being the mold in which 
our views are cast, it becomes of inconceivable 
importance what those patterns or formative 
ideas are.—Horace Mann, 
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